Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.- — COWPER. 
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A NOTABLE CONVENTION, ONE RE- 
SULT OF WHICH MAY ATTRACT THE 
ATTENTION OF ALL OUR HUMANE 
SOCIETIES THROUGHOUT THE EN- 
TIRE WORLD. 


On invitation of Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
resident of our Boston Animal Rescue 

pocaneey the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Humane Association of Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children and Ani- 
mals was held this year in Boston on Novem- 
ber 12, 13 and 14 (and as arranged by Mrs. 
Huntington Smith), at the First Baptist 
Church on Commonwealth avenue with an 
evening meeting at our Park Street Church. 
It was a very notable gathering of one hun- 
dred and fifty-two delegates, able and earnest 
workers from various parts of the United 
States and Canada. Its discussions were of 
great interest to those connected with the 
above named Societies. President William O. 
Stillman of Albany, New York, presided in a 
most able and admirable manner. His 
timely and eloquent words will undoubtedly 
be published in the doings of the Convention, 
and be read with much interest. Many of the 
papers read there were also very able and in- 
structive and much good we believe may re- 
sult. While perhaps it would have been 
somewhat better to have had the meetings in 
a public hall where Catholic, Protestant and 
Jew would stand together on the broad plat- 
form of humanity, yet the saving of expense 
was undoubtedly to Mrs. Smith a consideration 
of importance. 

There were so many good things said and 
done there that I cannot afford a space for 
them in my columns, and to print only a por- 
tion of them would be doing injustice to others 
equally deserving. I was not able to attend 
the Convention for the reason explained in 
the following letter, but the delegates kindly 
came to my hotel to see me and bid me God- 


ed. 

I feel under great obligations to Mrs. Smith 
for bringing this Convention to Boston, as it 
has resulted in giving a very wide circulation 
of information in regard to the work of our 
Humane Societies, as specified by Mr. Guy 
Richardson, in the accompanying report 
which he read to the Convention at its first 
day’s session, and which I think may be 
of value to many societies throughout the 
United States and elsewhere. As in our 
great New England Food Fair, recently 
held, which added twenty thousand four 
hundred and fifty-nine new members to 
our Parent American Band of Mercy, so in 
this Convention of the American Humane 
Association the services of Mr. Albert R. 
Rogers of New York, a vice-president of our 
American Humane Education Society, rendered 
voluntarily at his own expense, have been of 
immense value. Remembering the many words 
of kindness which have come to me at my 
hotel from the delegates (nearly a hundred 
of whom called upon me at one time and 
others at various times ), and the kind resolu- 
tion unanimously passed by the Convention, 
which I take pleasure in giving below, and 
the kind proposition of President Stillman, 
as stated in his letter below, which has re- 
sulted in a decision by unanimous vote of the 
Association to give once a year, every year 
hereafter, two very valuable gold medals bear- 
ing the name of George T. Angell, one to who- 
ever throughout the entire world shall have 
done the most during the year to promote 
Humane Education, and the other to the one 
throughout the entire world who shall have 
done the most through heroic acts and other- 
wise to prevent cruelty to animals—remem- 
bering all these things, I cannot better ex- 

ress my feelings than by those words which 
have often had occasion to use: 


“Praise God from whom all Blessings flow, 
Praise Him all Creatures here below.” 


To have gold medals bearing my name 
given once every year by the American Hu- 
mane Association to the two persons who in 


all the world shall be most distinguished in 
our humane work may seem to some people a 
matter of little importance, but, coming to 
me as it does by unanimous vote of the Con- 
vention consisting of delegates from Societies 
as far apart as San Francisco and Halifax, it 
is most gratifying. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


LETTER OF PRESIDENT ANGELL. 
Boston, November 12, 1907. 
To President Dr. William O. Stillman and the 


Convention of the American Humane 
Association in Boston: 


It is a matter of profound regret that in my 
eighty-fifth year it is not safe for me to at- 
tend your sessions. My physician tells me 
that if I will keep away from all public meet- 
ings and take the utmost care of my health, 
I may be able to live and work five years 
longer, but with a little carelessness may be 
cut off from humane work entirely. Under 
these circumstances I feel it a duty to follow 
my doctor’s advice. At the same time I 
desire to express, in behalf of the American 
Humane Education Society and the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, a welcome to your President and 
all who take part in your Convention, and my 
earnest hope that it may result in great good. 

I take pleasure in saying that our two hu- 
mane societies will present to your Conven- 
tion several thousand copies of our publica- 
tions, and I am happy to say that all your 
delegates will be welcomed to our offices at 
19 Milk street and to make their headquarters 
there, and to have their mail sent there so far 
as they choose. All letters received there can 
be promptly forwarded to their place of meet- 
ing and we shall be happy to do everything 
in our power to make the visit of your dele- 
gates a pleasant and successful one. 

Our secretary, Mr. Guy Richardson, will 
present to you the work of our two Societies, 
and I shall be glad to see the delegates at my 
rooms at the Hotel Westminster, Copley 
Square, each day from 9.30 to 11 A.M. and 
from 4 to 5.30 P.M. 

With all kind wishes, 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
ASSOCIATION. 
Albany, N.Y., Nov. 9, 1907. 
George T. Angell, President, . 
19 Milk St., Boston. 


Dear Mr. Angell:—I venture to drop this 
little note to you to speak of a thing which I 
have had in my mind for a very long time. 
It seems to me that it would be a great thing 
for the cause of humanity to be able to an- 
nounce at its convention of anti-cruelty 
societies in Boston the offering of a grand 
prize or gold medal to be known as the 
“George T. Angell International Annual Gold 
Medal for the Most Distinguished Service to 
the Cause of Humanity in Promoting the 
Welfare of Animals.” 

It seems to me that it will put America 
well to the fore to offer such a medal as that 
for international competition, and I know of 
no name more worthy to be associated with 
this plan for promoting the welfare-of animals 
than your own. 

Should the matter strike you favorably, 
I should be very glad to hear from you on the 
subject soon after my arrival in Boston. If 
you are not interested in the proposition, let 
the matter drop and I trust that no offence 
has been given. 

This letter will reach you too late for any 
reply to catch me in Albany before leaving 
for Boston. Hoping this will find you quite 
well, and thanking you for the kind interest 
which you have taken in the Convention, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) W. O.STILLMAN, President. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 


THE GEORGE T. ANGELL 
GOLD MEDALS. 


Two gold medals, of the value of $50.00 
each, are offered for The American Humane 
Association to confer annually, within its dis- 
cretion, under the following titles and condi- 
tions 

One medal shall be known as ‘‘The George 
T. Angell National Gold Medal for Animal 
Protection,’’ and is to be given to the person 
who shall be deemed to have most advanced 
the cause of ANIMAL PROTECTION. 

The other medal shall be known as “The - 
George T. Angell Humane Education Gold 
Medal,” and is to be given to the person who 
shall be deemed to have most advanced the 
cause of HUMANE EDUCATION. 

On the face of the medals is to be a medal- 
lion of George T. Angell, and on the reverse 
side such inscription as the Association may 
direct through its executive officers. These 
medals are offered by Mr. Albert R. Rogers, 
of New York City. 

By a unanimous vote the Association 
accepted the offer of the medals and will take 
charge of their distribution strictly along the 
lines intended. The offer of the medals is a 
very just and proper recognition of the great 
work of a most distinguished humanitarian. 

WILLIAM O. STILLMAN, President, 
The American Humane Association. 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 14, 1907. 


RESOLUTION OF APPRECIATION AND 
GOOD WILL FOR MR. ANGELL, 
BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
ASSOCIATION. 


RESOLVED: That The American Humane 
Association recognizes with sincere appreci- 
ation the many courtesies which it has received 
from the hands of that American nobleman, 
Mr. George T. Angell, who has done, and is 
doing, such an ideal public and private work 
for dumb animals and that it is our hope that 
he will be preserved for many more years to 
continue his beneficent labors. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 14, 1907. 


Resolution submitted by Judge Robert J. 
Wilkin, Brooklyn, N. Y., seconded by Hon. 
James M. Brown, Toledo, Ohio, and carried 
unanimously. 

WILLIAM O. STILLMAN, President. 


REPORT OF THE WORK OF OUR 
SOCIETIES AS PRESENTED TO 
THE CONVENTION. 


Guy Richardson, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals and of the American Humane 
Education Society, spoke of the work of these 
organizations as follows :— 

adies and Gentlemen: It is with both re- 
gret and pleasure that I come before you to- 
day to speak of the work of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals and of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society. Regret, first of all, because I 
know I am not the one whom you all wish to 
hear on this subject, the one whose name has 
long since hecome a synonym not alone for 
these two societies but for the humane move- 
ment all over this country, President Geo. T. 
Angell. In his letter to you Mr. Angell has 
explained why he could not be here to speak 
of this work, and why he has sent me instead, 
but I cannot proceed without first expressing 
my profound regrets that both for your sakes 
and his own Mr. Angell himself is unable to 
be here. But since this cannot be and our 
lpn has asked me to stand in his place, 
desire to express my pleasure in meeting 
for the first time with the organized workers 
in this great cause and in the privilege of 
speaking to you. 

To attempt to give a complete history of the 
origin and work of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
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during the past thirty-nine years would fill a 
volume. Two years before Mr. Bergh’s 
society was started in New York, Mr. Angell 
had given by will the larger part of his prop- 
erty after the death of his mother and him- 
self, he being then unmarried, to be used in 
circulating ‘‘in schools, Sunday schools and 
elsewhere” information intended to prevent 
cruelty to animals. When Mr. Bergh started 
the New York society Mr. Angell was busily 
engaged in the practice of his profession as a 
member of the Suffolk Bar. But two vears 
later, with the assistance of Mrs. William 
Appleton of Boston, Mr. Angell started the 
Massachusetts Society, writing, himself, its 
Act of Incorporation, its Constitution and 
By-laws, and the laws under which its prose- 
cutions were to be made. He obtained from 
the city government the services of seventeen 
olicemen, carefully picked from the whole 
orce, to canvass the entire city for funds. 
They were under Mr. Angell’s direct orders 
for three weeks, and with the aid of the dona- 
tions of various wealthy people he obtained 
about thirteen thousand dollars to start the 
Society. At the beginning Mr. Angell pro- 
osed the publication of the first paper of its 
ind in the world and named it “Our Dumb 
Animals.” He printed two hundred thou- 
sand copies of its first issue. 

The American Humane Education Society, 
first of its kind in the world, was founded by 
Mr. Angell in 1889. To aid its starting Mr. 
Angell gave personally to it three hundred 
and twenty acres of land which was sold for 
three thousand, two hundred dollars. Both 
Societies are incorporated with power to hold 
a million of dollars each. 

I shall not attempt to go further into the 
history of the founding and early years of 
these two Societies (you will find all this in 
Mr. Angell’s own words in his ‘‘Autobio- 
graphical Sketches,” copies of which are. to 
be found on the table for free distribution to 
all who attend these sessions), But I wish 
to tell you briefly of just what we are doing 
to-day; to say to you, as nearly as I can, 
what I think Mr. Angell would say if he were 
speaking to you here or what he would be 
likely to tell you if you should call at his 
rooms. 

The American Humane Education Society 

elects its directors for life or during good 
behavior. When one dies, another can be 
elected to fill the vacancy by a vote of two- 
thirds of the remaining number. The work 
of this organization, as its name indicates, 
is distinctly educational. It has given many 
prizes for humane stories and other literary 
compositions, has distributed hundreds of 
thousands of its humane publications, has 
carried the circulation of one book, ‘Black 
Beauty,” up to more than three millions of 
copies, and sends every month to every 
ahem published in America north of 
fexico the paper, “Our Dumb Animals.’’ 
It prints and publishes all our prize stories 
and much other literature. Some of the 
recent prizes are: 

One thousand dollars paid a few months 
ago for the best drama of ‘Black Beauty”’; 
three hundred dollars paid recently for the 
best essay against vivisection; a one thousand 
dollar prize, open for competition until next 
March, for the best drama of ‘‘The Christ of 
the Andes’; another one thousand dollar 
Prize, open to January 1, for the best story 
showing the folly and wickedness of inter- 
national wars; and a third offer of one thou- 
sand dollars, also open till the first of next 
year, for the story best suited to make the 
rich and poor more kind to each other and so 
harmonize the disputes between capital and 
labor. These are liberal offers, but, as I once 
Said to a reporter in Mr. Angell’s hearing, 
money is no object if we can get the goods. 
We want a drama and two stories that shall 
be worth a thousand dollars each, and if we 
don’t get them for that Mr. Angell says he 
will double the offers. The American Hu- 
mane Education Society offers unusual op- 
portunities for the humanely disposed every- 
where to avail themselves of literature that 


GEORGE T. ANGELL. 


At the request of various delegates we add from the Boston 
Traveler of November 12th, our own likeness to those of our 
friends which appear on the front page. This picture is thought 
to be the best of several printed by various Boston papers 


about the same time. 


time to attend our exhibit 
| and explain the work of 
| our two Societies. We 
| obtained 20,459 new mem- 
| bers of our Parent American 
| Band of Mercy, giving to 
| each new member one of 

our button badges and 

a copy of “Our Dumb 
| Animals.’’ The books con- 
taining these names are on 
exhibition here, and in the 
back of one of them are 
blank pages in which we ask 
you all to sign the pledge 
and join our Parent Band 
of Mercy. 

The directors of the Mass- 
achusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals are elected annu- 
ally, but every nomination 
must be made a week in 
| advance of the annual 
| meeting to avoid electing 
undesirable persons. The 
Massachusetts Society has 
on its roll twenty-five em- 
ployees, men and women, 
who are paid full salaries; 
several who are paid, from 
time to time, partial sala- 
ries; and an agent in prac- 
tically each one of the three 
hundred and fifty-four cities 
and towns in the state to 
whom it paysexpenses. It 
has an officer on duty in its 
offices at all hours of the 
| night. Arrangements are 
| made with the Boston police 

to attend to every case that 

our night officer reports to 
| them and frequently to 
| cases which our chief officer 
reports during the daytime. 
| Our ambulance is also, in 
| this way, made available at 
any hour of the night as well 
as of the day. ur night 


is sold to them often at half the cost of pro- 
duction and tens of thousands of copies of 
which are given away. It is your privilege, 
if not your duty, to know just what this 
Society is offering to-day to all who wish to 
advance the causes of peace and humanity 
everywhere. I beg you not to leave this 
room without carrying with you the little 
slip, to be found on the table, headed, ‘‘About 
Our American Humane Education Society.”’ 
And if you are interested to know more, call 
at our offices at 19 Milk street, before you 
leave the city. 

The Parent American Band of Mercy, first 
of its kind in the world, was organized by 
Mr. Angell who for some months employed 
Rev. Thomas Timmins of England to aid in 
starting it. Among its first members were 
some of the most distinguished men of the 
state—the Governor, the Chief Justice of our 
Supreme Judicial Court, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop, Wendell Phillips, and other 
prominent citizens. Its work is done by and 
under the direction of the American Humane 
Education Society. It. now has on its list over 
seventy-one thousand branches with between 
two and three millions members, and new 
Bands are being formed daily. Mr. Angell 
often says of it that it isa great army of mercy, 
so large that (as he has been informed by an 
army man) if marching in single file it would 
reach not only from Boston to Chicago but 
some hundreds of miles beyond. 

At the great New England Food Fair, 
recently closed after four weeks of unusual 
attendance, having had 37,000 admissions 
on its opening evening, and on a single day 
(when the schools of several cities were 
closed to send their children) over 90,000 
admissions, we had about three hundred 
feet of space for our Humane Societies. It 
required from four to six persons much of the 


officer is on duty from 5 
P. M. till 8 A. M. Another officer is on dut 
during all the day hours of peng wit 
liberty to call on the police for all the help he 
needs. We have one agent who devotes his 
entire time to the merciful destruction of sick 
and suffering animals. Our agents have all 
been selected with the greatest care and are 
believed by our directors to be as able and 
efficient men as it is possible for us to obtain. 
Our Massachusetts Society has done a vast 
educational work in sending out millions of 
copies of its publications. It has attended 
to the investigation and prosecution, when 
necessary, of every case of cruelty reported to 1t. 
On the table you will find lists of specimen 
cases prosecuted last year. However, Mr. 
Angell and the Society believe that conver- 
sion is infinitely more useful than prosecu- 
tion, and that efforts should always be made 
by our officers to convert guilty persons 
without prosecution. You will also find 
there copies of Mr. Angell’s annual report of 
the two Societies, which you are urged to 
carry away with you for examination at your 
leisure. 
All our police and large numbers of carriage 
and team drivers are supplied every month 
with “‘Our Dumb Animals’”’ and all our police 
stations are furnished with bound volumes of 
our publications. From the Chief of Police 
down to the patrolmen we have reason to 
believe that the officers of the law are among 
our best friends. The city fire department, 
also, has many times shown its willingness 
to assist in our work by supplying ladders to 
reach animals that have been reported in 
places otherwise inaccessible. 
Last winter we gave twenty-three silver 
medals, one to a representative of each of the 
twenty-three great organizations of drivers 
and teamsters. Each body decided to whom 
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the medal should be given. These organiza- 
tions aggregate something like seven thousand 
men. Besides the medals we gave each a 
bright silver dollar as compensation for his 
time in coming to our offices. In addition 
to this, Mr. Angell gave from his own pocket 
a bright two dollar ‘and a half gold piece to 
each one. 

The funds of both our Societies are placed 
for investment in the hands of three trustees, 
who have as high a reputation for integrity 
and ability as any three men to be found in 
Boston. Legacies to our Societies have been 
given already in two hundred and seventy- 
three wills, not including others now in process 
of settlement. The payments of the two 
Societies last year were $61,213.83, which was 
more than the receipts, but the present year 
our receipts are likely to be considerably 
increased and the payments made greater 
than last year. 

The Massachusetts Society gives largely 
each year towards the expenses of the pub- 
lications and the work of the American Hu- 
mane Education Society and also pays all the 
office rents, expenses, and clerk hire of the 
American Humane Education Society. With 
the aid of the Massachusetts Society the 
American Humane Education Society has 
expended thus far in other states more than 
three times as much as it has received from 
persons residing in other states. 

That you may realize how much stress we 
put upon education, discussion and agitation, 
I may state that during a single year our two 
Societies have printed more than a hundred 
and twenty millions of pages of humane 
literature. 


Boston, Nov. 
Dr. William O. Stillman, 
President of The American Humane As- 
sociation, Albany, N. Y. 
My dear Doctor : 

I take pleasure in enclosing to you a check 
of two hundred dollars, voted by the direc- 
tors of our Massachusetts S. P. C. Animals, 
to aid your Association in endeavoring to 
secure the prevention of cruelty to animals 
in transportation and in slaughterhouses, 
and from starvation on the plains and else- 
where. 

I also enclose a personal check of my own 
of one hundred dollars to make myself a life 
member of your Association. 

With kindest wishes, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
ASSOCIATION, 1907-8. 

Dr. William O. Stillman, President 
Hon. James M. Brown, Ist Vice-President, Toledo, 
Ohio; Mrs. Caroline Earle White, 2d Vice-President, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Nathaniel J. Walker, Secretary, 
Albany, N. Y.; Edgar McDonald, Treasurer, Nassau 
National Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


21, 1907. 


, Albany, N. Y.; 


Assistant Secretaries. 
Herbert Spencer Mann, Omaha, 
Lawrence Gronlund, Oakland, Cal. 
tine, Cincinnati, Ohio; 


Ill. 


Neb.; Mrs. 

; Oscar A.Trouns- 

Geo. A. H. Scott, Chicago, 
Directors. 

John L. Shortall, Chicago, Ill.; James M. Brown, 
Toledo, Ohio; E. K. Whitehead, Denver, Col.; Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, Boston, Mass.; Herbert Spencer 
Mann, Omaha, Neb.; Wm. O. Stillman, M. D., 
Albany, N. Y.; Mrs. Mary F. Lovell, Wyncote, Pa.; 
E. Fellows Jenkins, New York City; C. A. Snow, 
Washington, D. C.; Sidney Richmond Taber, Chi- 
cago. Ill.; Mrs Caroline Earle White, Philadelphia, 
ra: Mrs. Mary H. Totten, Washington, D. C.; 
Robert J. Wilkin, Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. Lee Mason, 
Jr., Pittsburg, Pa.; John Partridge, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Vice- Presidents. 

Hon. Wm. H. Taft, Washington, D. C.; Rt. Rev. 
A. Mackay-Smith, Philadelphia, Pa.; Hon. Grover 
Cleveland, Princeton, N. J.; Pres. W. A. Lamb, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; William A. Fuller, Chicago, IIL; 


Pres. J. A. Blaffer, New Orleans, La.; Frank C. 
Hubbard, Columbus, Ohio; Miss Sarah J. Eddy, 
Bristol Ferry, R. I.; Cardinal Gibbons, Baltimore, 
Md.; Archbishop Ryan, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter 
Butler, Chicago, Ill.; D. R. Noyes, St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Hon. Paris Gibson, Great Falls, Mont.; D. H. 
Cochran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hon. Thos. W. 
Palmer, Detroit, Mich.; Rt. Rev. W. C. Doane, 
Albany, N. Y.; Rev. F. W. Tomkins, D.D., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Dr. Albert Leffingwell, Aurora, N. Y.; 
Edward H. Clement, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Geo. M. 
Ward, D.D., New York; Mrs. A. L. Barber, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Rev. F. H. Rowley, D.D., Brookline, Mass. ; 
Pres. Geo. T. Angell, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. E. S. 
Phelps-Ward, Newton Centre, Mass.; Mrs. James 
Speyer, New York City; Mrs. A. L. Lowry, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Miss Georgiana Kendall, New York; 
Pres. W. W. Dexter, Houston, Tex.; Pres. Joseph 
G. Walter, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Hon. John D. Lindsay, 
New York City; Pres. E. W. Newhall, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Pres. Albert Wagstaff, New York City; 
Albion E. Lang, Windsor, Vt. 


GOOD NEWS. 

Just before going to press we receive a 
letter from our good friend the Honorable 
Albert E. Pillsbury, ex-Attorney General of 
Massachusetts, counsel without pay and most 
deeply interested director of both of our 
Humane Societies, from which it appears that 
he has succeeded in calling attention at 
Washington to the complaints against the 
New York Central R. R. for cruel transporta- 
tion of animals, and that the United States 
government will prosecute those cases to the 
full extent of the law. 

Mr. Pillsbury was a college classmate and 
friend of Mr. Bonaparte, our United States 
Attorney General in the President’s cabinet. 
For everything which President Roosevelt 
and his cabinet will do to stop the cruel trans- 
portation of animals, all our Humane Societies 
will feel profoundly grateful, 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A BIRD HOUSE ON BOSTON COMMON. 

Recently we applied to the Superintendent 
of Public Grounds for permission to erect a 
bird house on Boston Common for the pro- 
tection of our birds during the cold storms 
of winter, and were referred to the Mayor. 


This morning we receive the following from 
the Mayor: 


CITY OF BOSTON, 
Office of the Mayor, 

November 20, 1907. 
Permission is hereby given to the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals to erect and maintain a house on 
Boston Common suitable for the use of birds. 
This permit is issued and accepted subject 
to all laws and ordinances, and the form and 
construction of the said house and its mainte- 
nance is to be subject to the approval of the 

Superintendent of Public Grounds. 

(Signed) JOHN F. FITZGERALD, 

Mayor. 


VIVISECTION. 

Some years since Mrs. Ellen B. French of 
Beloit, Wisconsin, left ten thousand dollars 
to our American Humane Education Society 
and five thousand dollars to Beloit College, on 
condition that if vivisection ever should be 
practiced there the amount given to the col- 
lege must be paid over to our American 
Humane Education Society. Recently it was 
suggested to us that vivisection was being 
practiced there and we at once wrote the 
President of the College. We are glad to 
receive on November 2lst the following 
letter: 


BELOIT COLLEGE, 
Office of the President, 
Beloit, Wisconsin, Nov. 18, 1907. 
Mr. Geo. T. Angell. 
Dear Sir :—Absence from home has delayed 
my reply to your inquiry. I am glad to be able 


to say that there is no vivisection in Beloit 
College. 


Our instructors do not regard it as 


necessary in order to do thorough college 
work in Biology and Physiology. 
With high regard, I am, 
Very sincerely y 


(Signed) EDWA D EATON. 


WE ARE ASKED—VIVISECTION. 


We are asked what is likely to be the 
most powerful instrumentality to do away 
with the horrors of cruel and unnecessary 
vivisections, and we answer: ‘Bands of 
Mercy” and humane education in all our 
colleges and schools. GEO. T. ANGELL 


THE PLAY OF “BLACK BEAUTY.” 

At this writing piles of papers are coming 
to us daily telling the good news that the 
play of ‘ ‘Black Beauty” has had fine, large 
and appreciative audiences both evenings and 
matinees at Salem, Lowell, Lawrence and 
Lynn and is immediately to be presented at 
Portland, Bangor and various other New 
England cities. 

One week is given to each city for evenings 
and matinees. EO. T. ANGELL. 


THE STARVATION OF ANIMALS ON 
OUR WESTERN RANGES. 


At our Humane Convention recently held 
in Boston, it was shown that about three 
millions of cattle and sheep die on the western 
ranges in winter from exposure to the ele- 
ments, and because of neglect. This suffering 
is not inflicted on western ranges only. When 
we visited New Orleans to organize a Humane 
Society and Bands of Mercy in that city, one 
of the first men to call upon us was the agri- 
cultural editor of the New Orleans Picayune, 
a Louisiana planter, and in the course of our 
conversation he said to us, ‘‘Mr. Angell, I be- 
lieve the curse of God is on my state for the 
terrible cruelty inflicted here on animals, and 
particularly in winter.’”’ We are glad to be- 
lieve, however, that since our visit to New 
Orleans and the good results which have come 
from it, the condition of animals in that state 
has been much improved. 

GEO. T. 


“THANK GOD, I AM AN ANCESTOR.” 


A celebrated French marshal, overhearing - 
some of his younger officers telling of their 
great ancestry, is reported to have exclaimed: 
**Thank God, I am an ancestor.”’ 

Various organizations of men and women 
are now being formed in our country [the 
Daughters of the Revolution, etc., etc.], the 
members of whom are descendants of some- 
body who did something which entitled them 
to special honor. It seems to us very im- 
portant that these good men and women 
should just now be striving to become heroes 
and heroines themselves. Our country is full 
of great and terrible wrongs. The starvation 
of millions of cattle on our western prairies; 
the cruel transportation of animals which 
makes vast quantities of our meats unfit for 
use; the enormously increasing practice of 
unnecessary and cruel vivisections; the fights 
between colleges and classes in colleges on 
football grounds and elsewhere; the spirit of 
savagery which would put army rifles into 
the hands of all our American schoolboys and 
encourage them to shoot, wound and kil! for 
the fun of doing it; the enormous adultera- 
tions of our foods, drinks and medicines; and 
a multitude of other wrongs too numerous to 
mention, all furnish an ample field for heroes 
and heroines to send their names down to 
posterity. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FOUR “R’s.’ 

We see in the newspapers that President 
Roosevelt objects to having any more of our 
coins issued bearing the words, ‘‘In God we 
Trust.””. It seems to our mind that our 


ANGELL. 


President might express his trust in four words 
Roosevelt — Rough — 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


beginning with ‘‘R,”’ 
Riders—and Rifles. 


: 
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OUR GREAT ee FOOD 


Our great New England Food Fair, of four 
weeks’ duration, was during its entire con- 
tinuance a splendid success, in striking con- 
trast with the Jamestown glorification ex- 
hibition which with all its army and navy 
accompaniments cost our national govern- 
ment and the various states that contributed, 
so much money. 

How many people attended our Fair we 
have not been informed, but in its first 
evening nearly forty thousand admission 
tickets were taken at the doors, and in one 
day we remember seeing in our ‘daily papers 
that over ninety thousand persons visited it. 

In our Department of Mercy, from four to 
six persons were employed much of the time 
explaining the work of our two Societies, tens 
of thousands of our humane publications were 
distributed and twenty thousand four hundred 
and fifty-nine new Band of Mercy members 
were obtained by The American Humane 
Education Society, all of whom received a 
Band of Mercy badge. 

The humane work of our American Humane 
Education Society and Massachusetts S. P. C. 
Animals never had a wider or better adver- 
tisement. It ought to be worth to us in 
gifts and legacies more than a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

We have not space to a the details. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


it. 


OUR EDUCATED AND OTHER 
HEATHEN. 


A good lady tells a friend of ours that while 
she has no objection to our plans of humane 
education, she is more interested in foreign 
missions and the conversion of the heathen. 

The question that comes to our mind is, 
where can she find heathen whom it is more 
important to convert than in our own coun- 
try? The heathen that permit tens of thou- 
sands of cattle in cold winters to die of starva- 
tion on our western plains; the heathen that 
transport animals to our markets with such 
cruelty that thousands of them are taken 
out of the cars dead or almost dead; the 
heathen who slaughter the animals used by 
us for food by methods which inflict great 
suffering; the heathen who abuse horses and 
other animals in a multitude of ways too 
numerous to mention; the heathen who think 
it good sport to shoot, wound and kill crea- 
tures that never harmed them; the heathen 
who want to put army rifles into the hands 
of all our school boys that they may be better 
able to shoot our brother Christians of other 
nations and in domestic troubles to shoot 
each other; the heathen who for insufficient 
cause are ready to get us into unnecessary 
wars which will cause the destruction of tens of 
thousands of human and animal lives and an 
amount of suffering which it is impossible to 
compute; the heathen who subject animals 
to unnecessary and cruel vivisections;—and 
we wonder in what part of the world this good 
woman can find heathen whom it is more 
important to our country and the world to 
convert than the educated and other heathen 
we have in the United States of America and 
to a greater or less Sa in every city and 
town! EO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR VIVISECTION PRIZES. 


As our readers know our offer of three hun- 
dred dollars for the best essay against vivi- 
section was won by Miss Lena A. Britton of 
Springfield, Vermont. The Harvard Uni- 
versity committee on the prize of three hun- 
dred dollars offered for the best essay in 
defence of vivisection received no essay which 
the committee considered deserving of a 
prize, but we are now endeavoring to arrange 
for an essay which that committee will ap- 
prove so that we can bring the essays on 
both sides of the question, bound together, 
before the twenty thousand Fah ya and 
magazines that receive Our Dumb Animals, 
and all others. EO. T. ANGELL. 


AMONG CHRISTMAS PRESENTS DON’T FORGET THE DUMB ANIMALS OR THE SOCIETIES 
WHICH ARE WORKING FOR THEIR PROTECTION. 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE. 


By courtesy of The Perry Pictures Company, 


Malden, Mass. 


THE RED BREAST OF THE IRISH ROBIN. 
(An Irish Legend.) 


Of all the merry little birds that live up in the tree 
And carol from the sycamore and chestnut, 


The prettiest little gentleman that dearest is to me 


Is the one in coat of brown and scarlet waistcoat. 
It’s cockit little Robin! 
And his head he keeps a-bobbin,’ 
Of all the other pretty fowls I’d choose him; 
For he sings so sweetly still 
Through his tiny slender bill, 
With a little patch of red upon his bosom. 


When the frost is in the air, and the snow upon the | 


ground, 
To other little birdies so bewilderin’, 
Picking up the crumbs near the window he is found, 
Singing Christmas stories to the children; 
Of how two tender babes 
Were left in woodland glades 
By a cruel man who took ’em there to lose ’em; 
But Bobby saw the crime 
( He was watching all the time! ) 
And he blushed a perfect crimson on his bosom. 


When the changing leaves of Autumn around us | 


thickly fall, 
And everything seems sorrowful and saddening, | 
Robin may be heard on the corner of a wall 
Singing what is solacing and gladdening. 


| And sure, from what I’ve heard, 
He’s God's own little bird, 
And sings to those in grief just to amuse ’em; 
But once he sat forlorn 
On a cruel Crown of Thorn, 
And the blood it stained his pretty little bosom. 
—Boston Pilot. 


When we visited Ireland many years ago, 
one of the first things we said to our guide 
was that we wanted to see an English robin. 
He immediately replied that they had no 
English robins in Ireland, they were all Irish 
robins. At that time there was great dis- 
turbance in Ireland, and Americans coming 
there were closely watched by the police. 

On leaving Boston we took with us letters 
from Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State at 
Washington, to all American consuls; and 
from Governor Claflin, under the great seal 
of the Commonwealth, to all foreign officials; 
| and from Mayor Shurtleff of Boston, under 
| the seal of the city, to all mayors of foreign 
cities. So at Cork we inquired at our hotel 
for the mayor’s office. The result of this was 
that during a considerable part of our trip 
through Ireland a nominally commercial man, 
who made our acquaintance, seemed to be 
| going on the same trains and stopping at the 
| same places. At Belfast we arrived in the 
| evening and found the city illuminated in 
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honor of a Prince stopping at our hotel and 
just as we sat down to dinner a waiter rushed 
in and said that if we would step to the 
dining room door [about ten feet] we could 
see the Prince come down stairs. We thought 
it would hardly pay for an American Sovereign 
to leave a hot dinner simply to see a Prince 
come down stairs, and so declined the honor. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE ROBIN AT CHURCH. 


It was the night before Christmas in Eng- 
land, says an exchange; and snow was falling. 
A little robin, cold and hungry, hopped about 
wearily, seeking shelter and food. Our robins 
fly away south before snow comes, but this 
was across the sea, where the robin stays all 
the year. 

After awhile an old man came along in the 
path that led up to the village church. Robin 
hopped behind him, and when he opened the 
door birdie was close by and went in without 
being noticed. 

The Sunday school children had been there 
with their teachers, trimming the church with 
holly and mistletoe, and singing Christmas 
carols. The fire was to be kept all night 
that the church might be warm for the Christ- 
mas service. The old man put on fresh coal 
and went home. 

Birdie hopped about in the firelight, picking 
up some crumbs he found on the floor. Some 
cakes had been given to the children. How 
welcome their little supper was to the hungry 
robin you can guess. Then he perched on the 
railings of the stair, tucked his head under his 
wing,—a very sleepy and happy bird. In the 
morning his bright eyes espied, first thing, the 
scarlet holly berries. There was, indeed, 
a royal feast in robin’s eyes,—enough to last 
for many weeks of wintry weather. 

The hours flew on, and the happy children 
came and sang their Christmas carols. 

Just as the first verse was finished, a clear, 
rich, joyous song burst from birdie’s little 
throat, high above, among the green branches 
—a true Christmas carol. 


THE SONG OF THE CHRISTMAS BELLS. 
*Tis Christmas day! the sunshine sweet, 
Streams golden down the city street, 
And worshippers wend their way 
Unto God’s house this holy day. 
From out the church a soft refrain 
Sounds from the organ’s sweetest strain; 
But grander still in belfry high, 
The Christmas bells sound from tht sky. 


Over the mountains and over the sea, 

Over the hillside and over the lea, 

Singing a glorious anthem of aove, 

Taught by bright angels from heaven above. 
Sound out, ye bells, in melodious chime, 
Singing the joys of the Christrhas time, 
Telling the world in a joyous refrain, 

Jesus our Saviour is born again. 


The weary walk with quicker feet, 
While list’ning to their music sweet; 
The poor feel rich in heav’nly love, 
The while they hear those bells above. 
New hopes and joys are born again, 
E’en in the saddest hearts of men; 
And while the bells make melody 
They’re blessing all humanity. 


Calm, on the listening ear of night, 
Come heaven’s melodious strains, 

Where wild Judza stretches far 
Her silver-mantled plains. 


Celestial choirs, from courts above, 
Shed sacred glories there; 

And angels, with their sparkling lyres, 
Make music on the air. 


The answering hills of Palestine 
Send back the glad reply; 

And greet, from all their holy heights, 
The day-spring from on high. 


In moving don’t forget your cat. 


A ( For Our Dumb Animals). 
A CHRISTMAS EXPERIENCE. 


As Miss Martin passed in at the side en- 
trance that led to the choir loft she overheard 
a murmur from a group of people, ‘‘That is 
she,—our first soprano that I told you about. 
Ican hardly wait for you to hear her glorious 
voice.”’ 

A slight flush mounted her fair face and 
a feeling that she deserved the words of praise 
swelled in her heart. Had she not struggled 
up through many trials to her present high 
place in the musical world? Now that success 
was hers she should enjoy it to the full. She 
unrolled her music and softly trilled a bar or 
two—not because she needed further prepa- 
ration, but from very joy of being able to 
warble like the birds. Just then Mr. Niles, 
the pastor, came into the ante-room behind 
the great organ. 

‘Miss Martin,’’ he began, then hesitated. 
“T want to ask a great favor of you. A few 
of us are going this afternoon to the woman’s 
ward of the penitentiary to hold a Christmas 
service with the inmates. Could you, would 
you go with us and sing for them?” 

Her smile faded. ‘“‘Oh, Mr. Niles, how dread- 
ful!’’ she exclaimed with a shiver. 

“What is dreadful ?”’ 

“The whole idea. The penitentiary—ugh! 
and this day of all days to v isit such a ghastly 
place, but I will consider it.’ 

The organ was pealing and its deep tones 
were reverberated among the huge pipes. 
The service moved on smoothly—the anthem, 
Scripture lesson, hymn and prayer; and then 
her solo—the event of the morning to others 
than the singer. The audience sat through it 
as if spellbound and many were in tears when 
the last note died slowly away. It was over 
at last and she passed out, only pausing to 
say to Mr. Niles, ‘I will go with you. You 
can count on me for this afternoon.”’ 

So it came about that she was one of the 
little group who filed into the penitentiary hall 
that afternoon, and stood facing the rows of 
women sitting there in prison garb. 

On all four sides wound iron stairways 
leading to the grated cells four tiers high. 
At the front of the hall stood a white pulpit, 
a small organ and several chairs. Doors were 
locked and windows barred, inside were misery 
and wretchedness, outside the blessed freedom 
of God’s pure air and—Christmas. 

On the front row sat a woman not more 
than thirty-five years old, but with a seamed 
and hardened face. She stared with sullen 
glittering eyes at Mr. Niles as he read and 
prayed. Many heads bowed, and sounds of 
stifled sobbing came from different parts 
of the room as the sweet story of the first 
Christmas was read, but this woman sat like 
a statue with compressed lips. 

Presently Miss Martin sang. Those walls 
had never echoed to sounds more sweet, for 
her heart was in the message as she sang of 
Jesus’s birth, his love and pity. The black 
eyes did not leave her face, but gave no sign 
of feeling. At the request that those who 
wished to be prayed for should make it known, 
many hands were raised and yearning faces 
were uplifted, as if pleading for help. But 
the woman on the front seat did not move 
nor take her steady gaze from the beautiful 
girlish face by the organ. She sang again— 
a message of peace on earth, good will to 
men, and as she finished the black eyes 
dimmed suddenly and the set lips whispered, 
“Oh, sing again!’’ She began at once, with- 
out an accompaniment, the Gospel hymn, 

“Softly and tenderly Jesus is calling.” 

Every sentence thrilled with entreaty as 

she sang, 
“Come home, come home! 
Ye who are weary, come home!” 


As she finished the hardened face suddenly 
melted, and a broken voice sobbed out, 
“Help me! oh, help me! I do want to be 
good.’’ On the stone floor they knelt, and 
there, with deep penitence and earnest 


prayer, at last one sinful soul found forgive- 
ness. 

“It was the singing that did it,’’ the poor 
woman said, holding fast to the firm white 
hand that did not shrink from the contact. 

“T could have resisted all the rest, but not 
that—to-day—Christ’s birthday —and mine.’ 
The voice sank to a whisper, but the hard 
face glowed with the light of Christmas. 

Miss Martin and Mr. Niles walked through 
the heavy gates together, hearing the clang 
that shut them out and those others in. 

Then the pastor began, ‘‘I want to thank 
you—”’ But she interrupted him. 

“Let me thank you instead,’”’ she said 
tremulously. ‘It has been an experience I 
could not afford to do without. I am ready 
to say now with the spirit and with the 
understanding also, 


‘With my voice I'll gladly sing, 
For the glory of my King!” 


ELIZABETH PRICF. 


FROM “FOR PITY’S SAKE.” 


We take the following from talk with the 
Proje ssor in Mrs. Carter’s beautiful book, 

‘For Pity’s Sake’’: 

Dumb animals have a hard time of it, 
whether they fall into the hands of Pagan or 
Christian. It constantly surprises me that 
all these centuries of Christianity have not 
brought about a more humane treatment of 
the brute creation. If thinking people would 
take more pains to show sympathy for the 
woes of dumb creatures, and more interest in 
the movements for their benefit, no end of 
good would come of it; and not to the animals 
alone, for we all know that the cultivation of 
kind and tender feelings in the heart of man 
means a refining influence on society. 

If I were a member of the committee to 
arrange the International Sunday school lessons, 
I would propose to have one Sunday in each 
month devoted to the study of animal life and 
history; to teaching the true relations of the 
lower orders of creation to man, and the 
Christian duty of kindly treating all God’s 
speechless creatures. Think how interesting 
the subject, how broad its compass, what a 
knowledge and love of nature a wise handling 
of it would develop. There is no lack of Bible 
texts for leaders, and no need of straying from 
the principles that underlie the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

The children read that Christ was born in a 
manger. Tell them, as Dr. Talmage said ina 
sermon on the Nativity, that He was born in 
a stable; that the infant Saviour lived the first 
days of his life with the dogs, the asses, the 

camels, the cows and the oxen all about Him; 
that He came to alleviate suffering, as well as 
to bring peace and good-will to men; and the 
dumb beasts that were crowded into that barn, 
with all the animals they represent, have a 
share in the hope and joy of His coming. Tell 
them that the Christ to-day knows how these 
helpless creatures are abused by mankind. 

I wish this plan could be tried. The earlier 
children learn to respect the feelings and rights 
of dumb animals, the sooner the millennium 
will begin. 


ABOUT THANKSGIVING. 


“When we are giving thanks to God next 
Thursday for all the blessings and benefits 
which He has showered upon our beloved 
land during the past twelve months, let us not 
jorget to beseech Him to keep our country in 
His guidance during the coming year. We 
have plainly reached a crucial period in our 

national existence, and upon the prudence of 
the people and the wisdom of their legislators 
it may depend whether ‘this government of 
the people, by the people, for the people’ 


shall continue to be the illustrious and benef- 
icent power it has so far been, chiefly because 
it has remained faithful to the principles upon 
which our fathers founded it.’ 

—Sacred Heart Review. 


TEDDY, THE FIRST PRIZE PONY IN WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION PONY CONTEST. 


OLE BULL’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Christmas eve, as a tall, dignified looking 
gentleman was walking leisurely along one of 
the bystreets of London, his attention was 
attracted to a little boy who was looking in 
at a shop window in which were displayed 
various articles (some of them apparently 
second-hand) for sale. As the gentleman, 
whose long, thick hair fell far below his fur 
cap, approached the little boy, he saw that 
his gaze was fixed upon a beautiful-looking 
violin that hung in the centre of the window. 
Upon coming nearer he heard him singing a 
familiar melody in a pure, sweet voice, which 
he accompanied with rhythmical movements 
of his slender arms and fingers as if he were 
playing the violin. He stopped to listen, 
quite charmed at the innocent, childish spec- 
tacle. Just then the little boy looked up, 
and, abashed at being observed, ceased his 
performance. 

“Do you think you could play as well upon 
that violin, if you had it, as you can sing, my 
little fellow?” 

“T don’t know, sir, but I would like to try,” 
the boy replied. 

“Come with me,” said the gentleman, and 
together they went into the shop. ‘How 
much for the violin in the window?” he asked 
of the shopkeeper. 

“Five pounds.” 

“Too much by half,” said the gentleman. 
“Show me something cheaper.” 

After being shown five or six other violins, 
which he rejected after merely glancing at 
them (the little boy’s big blue eyes looking 
more and more wistful all the time ), the shop- 
keeper handed out a dingy, antiquated-looking 
violin, with the remark, ‘‘Here’s an old fiddle 
that I got of a sailor. It needs fixing up a 
bit, but you can have it just as it is for 41 
10s." The gentleman scrutinized it closely, 


inside and out, remarked that it was very 
much out of repair, but said that he would 
give just 41 for it, which the shopkeeper, after 
some hesitation, accepted, and the money was 
paid him. 

‘Put on a string in place of this broken one,”’ 
said the gentleman; ‘‘and furnish me a good 
bow—I will pay extra for it.” 

While this was being done, the gentleman 
looked down at the little, pale, wondering face 
upturned to his, and said, ““What is your 
name?” 

The boy quickly responded, ‘“‘Leo! and my 
father rings the chimes—if you hark, you can 
hear ’em now!” The gentleman listened for 
a moment or two, and as the sound of the 
grand old bells died away, the shopman 
handed him the violin and bow ready for use. 
After tuning the instrument carefully, he 
unbuttoned his fur-trimmed travelling coat, 
and placing the violin under his chin, began 
softly and sweetly to play the tune which the 
Christmas bells had just rung out. For some 
minutes he continued to play, weaving the air 
into every conceivable kind of variation, and 
ended by playing the melody once more 
accompanied with harmonics and brilliant 
arpeggios. After the violin and bow had 
been placed in the box, he handed it to the 
bewildered boy, and patting him on his. curly 
head, remarked as he buttoned up his great 
overcoat: ‘“‘Carry the violin homé with you, 
and take good care of it; it is worth 4100 at 
least. Learn to play the tune I heard you 
singing outside the window, and as many more 
as you can. Tell your father to get you a 
good teacher; you may keep the violin; it is 
a Christmas present from Ole Bull.” He 
opened the door for his little protege, and 
passed out into the crowd just as the Christ- 
mas bells rang out again their merry chime. 

Many years ago, when we were in the prac- 
tice of law in Boston, Ole Bull was one of our 


| 
| 


| remember that 


clients, and we thought him one of the most 
fascinating men we ever saw. . 

At a later period, when we were going to 
have the annual meeting of our Society in our 
Boston Music Hall, we asked Ole Bull to 
come and play “ The Carnival of Venice,” and 
our Music Hall was packed with an immense 
audience of some three thousand people to 
hear him play. 

At the time of his death, in Norway, some- 
thing like a hundred thousand Norwegians 
[if we remember rightly] attended his funeral. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


( For Our Dumb Animals). 
A TRUE STORY ABOUT A HORSE. 


When I was a little girl we lived in the country, 
about a mile from the little schoolhouse. Every 
pleasant day we girls walked to school. When it 
was stormy my father generally carried us in the 
morning and we stayed at school through the 
day. 

Our horse, Charley, was very knowing and 
kind. He knew so well the way from our house 
to the school that he was often trusted to go 
alone. 


Often towards the close of a stormy afternoon 
my father would harness the good horse to the 
wagon, take him to the road’ and say, ‘Charley, 
go and yet the girls.”’ 

Charley would trot down the road to the 
schoolhouse, would himself turn the wagon so 
that he was headed toward home, and there wait 
till school was out, when we climbed into the 
wagon and drove home. There he was rewarded 
with loving words, pats and apples. I am glad to 
our faithful horse was always 
treated kindly. Father refused all offers to sell 
him and he ended his days with us. A. H.N. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, December, 1907. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month ¢o the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by calling 
Richmond 572. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges 
for its use, but in emergency cases where they are unable 
to do so the ambulance will be sent at the expense of the 
Society, but only upon an owner's order, or upon that of a 
police officer or Society agent. 


SUBSCRIBERS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report of 
receipts, which is published in each number of our paper, 
and if they do not find the sums they have sent properly 
credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
** Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month twenty- 
three new branches of our Parent Band of Mercy, 
making a total of seventy-one thousand three 
hundred and sixty-nine. 


BADGES. 


There having been a wide cal! for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded i in adding to the kinds 
we have been using a new badge ia the two sizes above 
represented. They are very handsome—a white star on 
a blue ground, with gilt letters and border, and we sell 


NEW BAND OF MERCY 


them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or postage 
stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We cannot 
attend to smaller numbers than jie. 


BANDS OF MERCY. 

Because of the extended accounts of the 
Convention of the American Humane Associ- 
ation, which appear in this issue, we are 
obliged to leave over till next month the pub- 
lication of over one hundred and fifty new 
Bands of Mercy that have been reported to 
our Office. 


THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 


At the November meetings of the American 
Humane Education Society and the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, held this morning, the Most 
Reverend William H. O’Connell, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Boston, was elected a vice-president 
of both Societies in place of the late Arch- 
bishop Williams. President Angell announced 
that he had arranged to have an officer of the 
Massachusetts Society on duty at its offices at 
all hours of the night and day, including Sun- 
days, and had arranged with the superin- 
tendent of the Boston police to attend to 
every case, night and day, which the officers 
of the Society are unable to attend to per- 
sonally; and that the ambulance would be 
on call at every hour of the night and day, 
Sundays included. During the Food Fair 
twenty thousand four hundred and fifty-nine 
adults and children joined the Parent Ameri- 
can Band of Mercy, which had among its first 
members the Governor of Massachusetts, the 
Chief Justice of our Supreme Judicial Court, 
Archbishop John J. Williams, and other dis- 
tinguished men. 

Three thousand six hundred and fifty-six 
animals have been examined in the investi- 
gation of complaints during the month by 
the Society’s agents, who have taken 157 
horses from work, and mercifully killed 216 
horses and other animals. 

During the month the Massachusetts So- 
ciety has received, under the will of M. I. 
Armstrong of Chelsea, $3000, and Mr. Angell 
has been notified of two other wills recently 
executed in favor of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety. 

Boston, Nov. 20, 1907. 


OUR PROSECUTING AGENTS. 

Our special paid prosecuting agents are: 

For Western Massachusetts—Dexter A. Atkins, 
Springfield, 31 Elm Street, Room 327. Tel. 581-1. 

For Central Massachusetts—Robert L. Dyson, 
Worcester, 3 Stafford Street. Tel. 288-3. 

For South-Eastern Massachusetts—Henry A. 
Perry, Mansfield. 

For Boston, Eastern Massachusetts and elsewhere— 


James R. Hathaway, Special Agent; Thomas 
Langlan, Charles F. Clark, George W. Splaine, 
Frank G. Phillips, Joseph M. Russell, Harry L. 


Allen; Emergency Agent, Geo. Albert Grant—all 
at 19 Milk Street, Boston. 

In addition to these we have over four hundred 
unpaid local agents in all our Massachusetts cities 
and towns who render us more or less service. 
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OUR POLICE: A GREAT HELP TO US. 


It is a great help to us that our night watch- 
man, stationed all night at our offices, can 
telephone at all hours of the night to police 
headquarters and receive the full assistance 
of our police. Our relations with the police 
have been admirable for years. They all 
receive our monthly paper every month and 
at all their stations have bound volumes of 
our other publications. 

Supt. Pierce has, at various times, assured 
us that we shall have the whole assistance of 
the police to enforce laws for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals. Of course under our 
state laws it is made the duty of ev ery sheriff, 
deputy sheriff, constable and policeman to do 
this, but it is most gratifying to know that 
from the commissioner of police down through 
the whole force we have friends ready to 
assist us and can call for such assistance 
whenever needed at any hour of the day or 
night. GEO. T. T. ANGELL. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS, 


In behalf of the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, I hereby offer five dollars to 
any person knowing of cruelty to any 
horse in Massachusetts who will give 
us in court the evidence necessary to 
convict; also for similar evidence in 
court to enable us to convict any per- 
son of cruelty to any other domestic 
animal in Massachusetts, I offer a 
prize of not less than two dollars. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 
Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. 
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PRIZES NOW BEING OFFERED BY 
OUR AMERICAN HUMANE EDU- 
CATION SOCIETY. 


First: A prize of one thousand dollars for 
the best drama of ‘“‘The Christ of the Andes,”’ 
which we hope, sooner or later, to have 
brought before thousands of theatrical and 
other audiences. 

Second: One thousand dollars for the best 
story showing the folly and wickedness of 
international wars, which we hope to make 
as useful in their prevention as ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was in preventing slavery, and as 
“Black Beauty” is in preventing ‘cruelty to 
horses. 

Third: A prize of one thousand dollars for 
the story best calculated to make the rich 
and poor more kind to each other, and so 
harmonize the disputes between capital and 
labor. 

I am sure a story can be written on this 
subject which will do vast good both in our 
own country and elsewhere. I believe that 
every dollar spent for humane education is a 
dollar spent for the prevention of wars, in- 
cendiary fires, railroad wrecks, and every 
form of cruelty and crime, and I want con- 
tributions from all who are able to give them 
to aid us in carrying out our great work. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A FUNNY RESULT OF THE PLAY OF 
“BLACK BEAUTY” AT SALEM, MASS. 


This glorification of the horse through the 
performance of “Black Beauty” at the Em- 
pire Theatre has evidently made some of the 
animals about town a bit jealous, and as a 
result a mule domiciled at Nelson’s stable, 
when it got the opportunity the other day, 
showed that it has quite a well developed 
sense of humor and lots of intelligence and 
that the horse isn’t the whole thing in the 
animal knowledge line by any manner of 
means. A man employed by one of the local 
lumber concerns was sent down to Nelson’s 
to get a horse that the firm had bought there. 
To put up a little joke on the fellow who came 
after the horse, the men at the stable gave 
him a mule saying that that was what his boss 
had purchased. Now they claim that the 
mule understood the fun of the whole trans- 
action for they declare that his muleship was 
chuckling to himself all the way up Bridge 
street. The chuckles may be an exaggeration 
but what followed is an actual fact. He evi- 
dently couldn’t restrain himself any longer 
when he got to Lothrop street, for when he 
arrived at this point he stopped and _ hee- 
hawed and hee-hawed to beat the band and 
not another step would he go. In trying to 
yank him along the man in charge accidentally 
slipped the bridle off and back to the stable 
went the mule on the run, hee-hawing all the 
way down Bridge street. Now everybody is 
insisting to the fellow that went after the horse 
that the mule gave him the laugh and he is 
being unmercifully guyed.—Salem News, Oct. 
18, 1907. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President; GUY RICHARDSON, 
Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 


Over seventy-one thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with prob- 
ably over two million members. 

PLEDGE. 

“TI will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 
the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. P.C.A. 
on our badges means “Merciful Society Prevention q 
Cruelty to All.” 

We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘‘Band of Mercy Information” 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a “Band of Mercy,’’ obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the Band and the name and post 
ofjice address [town and state] of the president 
who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper, “OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS,” full of interesting stories and 
| jor one year 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Narmal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6. For the president, 
badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink printed, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership 
book, eight cents. The ‘‘Twelve Lessons on 
Kindness to Animals’’ cost only two cents for 
the whole, bound together in one pamphlet. 
The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a 
hundred, or eight for five cents. 


an imitation gold 


Everybody, old and young, who wants to do a kind act, 
to make the world happier and better, is invited to address, 
by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, Esq., President, 19 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
Pledge together. (See Melodies. ) 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 

last meeting by Secretary. 
3.—Readings, ‘“‘Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 

“Memory Gems,”’ and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures, 
with vocal and instrumental music. 

4. —Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.—Enrollment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


NICHOLAS BROWN 


We see in our morning paper that Nicholas 
Brown of Providence, Rhode Island, is the 
richest boy in America. 

Nicholas Brown, who founded Brown Uni- 
versity, the grandfather or great-grandfather 
of the present Nicholas, once invited our good 
father to come to his house and have the best 
breakfast that could be given in Rhode 
Island. Our good father went and the break- 
fast consisted entirely of crisp buckwheat 
cakes, put on the table smoking hot as fast 
as they were eaten. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


KIND NOTICES. 

In kind notices of our work which we are 
receiving from time to time from various news- 
papers and magazines, we are sometimes re- 
minded of a man on trial in one of our courts 
for some criminal offence, who said he never 
knew what a good man he was until he heard his 
lawyer's argument. 

In a magazine just received we find that we 
devoted.an hour a day for two years to the 
public schools of Boston; the fact being that 
our visits were only during sixty-one days. 
Also that we graduated from the law offices 
of Messrs. F. C. and C. W. Lerwig, which 
should have read from the offices of Chas. G., 
F. C. and C. W. Loring. Also that we clung 
to our house on Beacon street until squeezed 
out by lofty neighbors; the fact being that we 
never had a house on Beacon Street. 


YE SCAMPE WILLIAM PENN. 

The following is an exact copy of an original 
letter said to be owned by one of the staff of 
the Dramatic News, which we take from 
December Life, Kansas City, Missouri: 

Boston, Sept. ye 15th, 1682. 
“To ye aged and beloved John Higginson. 

“There be at sea a shippe called ‘Ye Wel- 
come,’ R. Greenaway Master, which has 
aboard an hundred or more of ye heretics 
and malignants called Quakers, with W. 
Penne, who is ye chief scampe, at the head 
of them. Ye General Court has accordingly 
given secret orders to Master Malachi Huxett 
of ye brig Propasse to waylaye sed ‘Welcome’ 
as near ye coast of Codde as may be and make 
captive ye said Penne and his ungodly crewe 
so that ye Lord may be glorified and not 
mocked on ye soil of this new countre with ye 
heathen worships of these people. 


| his 


| ently perhaps, 


“Much spoyle may be made by selling ye 


whole lot to Barbadoes, where slaves fetch 
goode prices in rumme and sugar, and shall 
not only do ye Lord great service in punishing 
the wicked, but we shall make great good for 
ministers and people. Master Huxett 
feels hopeful and | will set down ye news 
when his shippe comes back. Yours in ye 
bowels of Christ.” 
“COTTON MATHER.” 


“OH, THAT I HAD WINGS LIKE A 
DOVE.” 


In one of our local churches, last Sunday, 
“Oh, that I had wings like a dove, ” was sung 
by the soprano, and ‘‘Oh, that I had wings,” 
sang the contralto, and even the tenor and 
bass joined in the longing for ‘‘wings like a 
dove.” The music was finely rendered, but 
while listening to it, and afterwards to the 
words of the pastor, as he prayed that he 
might be “borne on the pinions of faith,’ 
the writer could not help thinking, irrever- 
but relevantly nevertheless, 
of the countless variety of birds’ wings and 
feathers worn by members of the congrega- 
tion that morning in church. And not only 
were wings and feathers used, but even birds 
themselves. 

Poor birds! They looked as if they would 
like to ‘fly away and be at rest!” Celia 
Thaxter, with her intense love for birds, wrote, 
“God gave us these exquisite creatures for 
delight and solace, and we suffer them to be 
slain by thousands for our adornment. A bit 
of ribbon, or a bunch of flowers, or any of the 
endless variety of materials used by the mil- 
liner, would answer every purpose of decora- 
tion, without involving the sacrifice of bright 
and beautiful lives.” 

—Westfield Times and News Letter. 


“Then I wondered if the promise made 
that night, ‘Peace on earth, good will to men,’ 
held anything in store for this poor, dumb, 


| intelligent creature; and I thought that he 


was much worthier of consideration than 
some human kind.’’ 
Shep, in Buffalo Little World. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 


Our Dumb Animals. 105 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 

A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 
ANGELL PRIZE 

CONTESTS 

IN HUMANE 

SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the 
inscribed, 
American 
Education 


back is 
“The 
Humane 
Soci- 


We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 

Each is in a box on purple velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 

The plan is this: Some large church or public hall is 
secured, several schools, Sunday schools, granges or other 
societies are invited to send their best speaker or reciter 
to compete for the prize medal; some prominent citizen 
presides; other prominent citizens act as the committee 
of award, and a small admission fee, ten or twenty cents, 
pays all the costs, and leaves a handsome balance for the 
local humane society or ‘“‘Band of Mercy,” or ‘school or 
Sunday school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 


We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 

In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 for 
evidence which shall enable the Society to convict any 
man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the practice of vivi- 
section. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the re- 
cently enacted law of Massachusetts against vivisections 
and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of the 
Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country Clubs, 
of a criminal violation of law by causing his horse to be 
mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to be 
mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of $5 
each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws of 
Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or taking 
eggs from its nest. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


“The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never for- 
get to look at the horses and hire those that look the best 
and have no docked tails. When we take a herdic we 
pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell the driver not 
to hurry, but take it easy, and give him five or ten cents 
over his fare for being kind to his horse. We never ride 
behind a dock-tailed horse. 


OUR CREED and the creed of our “American 
Humane Education Society,” as it appears on 
its battle flags, its badges, and its official 
seal, is “GLORY TO GOD,” “PEACE ON 
EARTH,” “KINDNESS, JUSTICE AND 
MERCY TO EVERY LIVING CREATURE.” 


If there were no birds man could not live 
on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobio- 
graphy, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York's ‘400,’ ‘in paper covers, 
10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, or 30 
cents mailed 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, new edi- 
tion, illustrated, $1.25, postpaid; smaller 
edition, 50 cents at office, or 62 cents mailed ; 
cheaper edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. 
All editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all re- 
mittances. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX’S PLEA FOR 
“ANIMAL SUNDAY.” 


“Did you ever look into the faces of the 
horses you see on the street and note their 
different expressions asks Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. ‘They yary as much as do the faces 
of human beings. Well groomed, well cared 
for carriage horsés have an alert, proud, 
spirited expression. A horse which is driven 
with a short check carries a strained, restless, 
impatient look in his eye. The absolute hope- 
lessness, the full despair in the faces of over- 
worked, badly treated horses, is enough to 
touch the heart of a sympathetic observer. 

“Cats are the most sensitive, nervous, 
cleanly animals in the world. Th ey are in- 
tensely affectionate and devoted to people 
they love as well as to places; although of 
course there are cats who are born ingrates 
and tramps, just as there are men of this sort. 
When a cat which has had a good home is left 
to run in the streets and alleys, or is dropped 
in some field or strange dooryard, its mental 
sufferings are beyond description. Yet scores 
of thoughtless people. go on their outings 
or spring, leaving their cats unprovided 
or. 

“Every being possesses the divine spark, 
and when we learn to think of horses, dogs and 
cats as creatures of Him who notes each spar- 
row’s fall, the world will be the better. There 
ought to be a Sunday set apart called the 
‘Animal Sunday.’ Ministers ought to talk to 
their congregations about the duty we owe 
animals.” 


On November 16 we received from an 
Illinois editor a request to write an article of 
five thousand words for his paper. We re- 
plied that we have not time to write such an 
article, even if he should offer us [as another 
Illinois editor has] a thousand dollars. 

We have not time to even read and answer 
one letter in twenty that comes to us. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


_— 


THE DEADLY AUTOMOBILE. 


On November 9th, returning from a ride in 
the country we met a great touring-car coming 
down upon us at high speed, and being run 
by a little boy apparently about ten years old. 
By his side a lady was sitting who was prob- 
ably his mother and who let her dear little 
boy run this great five-seated automobile 
because the dear little fellow probably wanted 
to do it. It would have been much safer for 
the public if he had been running a steam 
locomotive on one of our railroads or a trolley 
car on one of our streets. 

One of the ladies, employed in our humane 
department at our great New England Food 
Fair, going to her supper was run down by an 
automobile, two wheels passing over her body 
and has at this writing laid in the City Hos- 
pital twenty-three days unable to speak a 
word, but evidently much of the time in great 
suffering. EO. T. ANGELL 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s new book, above named, 
and a variety of humane publications, address, ‘Humane 
No. 61 Westminster Street, Provi- 

ence, R. 


ONE THING WE MUST NEVER FORGET, 
NAMELY: THAT THE INFINITELY MOST 
IMPORTANT WORK FOR US IS THE HU- 
MANE EDUCATION OF THE MILLIONS 
WHO ARE SOON TO COME ON THE STAGE 
OF ACTION. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, THE 
MOST IMPORTANT WORK you do? 

ANSWER. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and magazine in 
North America north of Mexico, who in their 
turn talk to probably OVER SIXTY MILLIONS 
of readers. 


“Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE 
REACH THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF 
CRUELTY BUT OF CRIME.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
To those who will have them properly posted we send: 
(1) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 
(2) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight checkreins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a stable without 
exercise? 
Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a boy, 
or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 
If to this is added solitary confinement without the com- 
pany of other animals, then the cruelty is still greater. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1) Avoid as far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead lined 
tanks. 

(2) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(3) Avoid using anything acid which has been kept 
in a tin can. 

(4) When grippe or other epidemics are prevailing 
wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 


Send for prize essays published by our American Hu- 
mane Education Society on the best plan of settling the 
difficulties between capital and labor, and receive a copy 
without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other animal 
as soon as youcan. All suffering of any crea- 
ture, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb animal 
or bird will make you happier. 
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Our 
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Animals. 


A GENEROUS FOE. 


There is a well authenticated anecdote of 
two dogs at Donaghadee of a fact which took 
place before many witnesses. One of them 
was a Newfoundland and the other a mastiff. 
They were powerful animals, and well matched 
and though generally good tempered, they 
would often fight when they met. One day 
they had a fierce and prolonged battle on the 
pier; so fierce that they both fell into the sea 
and as the pier was long, they could only get 
to the shore by swimming a considerable dis- 
tance. This new peril put an end to their 
quarrel. The Newfoundland, being in his 
element and an excellent swimmer, soon 
gained the landing place, and scrambled up 
upon the pier, looking around for his late an- 
tagonist; but the mastiff being a bad swimmer, 
was struggling in the waves, and evidently in 
danger of drowning. In dashed the New- 
foundland, taking the other gently by the 
collar, kept his head above the water, and 
finally brought him safely to the shore. After 
this the two never fought again, but when the 
Newfoundland was killed a year or two after, 
by a railway carriage passing over him, his 
former rival and antagonist languished and 
pined, and was for a.time nearly inconsolable. 

—Sagacity in Animals. 


FEEDING THE HUNGRY. 


A writer in the Cornhill Magazine narrates 
an incident which occurred to Miss Napier 
during her stay in Algiers. <A large dog kept 
for protection was taught to go to the baker’s 
every morning for bread, and his business was 
to bring home twelve rolls in a basket; but for 
several mornings it was observed that there 
were only eleven rolls, and on making inquiry 
and watching the dog, he was found to stop on 
his way home and to bestow one roll on a poor 

half starved female dog, who lay with her 
pe ppies in a corner, not far from the road. 

he baker was then told to put thirteen rolls 
in the basket, and then for some days the dog 
brought twelve. After a time the whole thir- 
teen were brought regularly home; a sign, as 
it was found, that his friend, the mother was 
now convalescent, and able to do without help. 


HATED THE MUZZLE. 


Mrs. Lee describes a large spaniel, named 
Flora, of whom she had personal knowledge. 
She was valued at home, and was generally 
under no restraint; but one hot summer an 
order was issued by the magistrates of the 
town that no dogs should go abroad without a 
muzzle. Flora, therefore, when she went 
abroad, was equipped with a muzzle, which 
she evidently hated and which she made many 
fruitless attempts to get off. One day, how- 
ever, the muzzle was less securely fastened 
than usual, and after some efforts Flora suc- 
ceeded in getting it off. The attendant tried 
to get hold of it, and to replace it in its usual 
place, but Flora was too quick for him; she 
caught it up in her mouth, ran off to a ‘pond 
in the neighborhood, and ‘when there, swam 
to the deepest part, and dropped the ‘muzzle 
into the water, expressing by looks and ges- 
tures the greatest delight. — Anecdotes of 
Animals. 


— 


CARLO AS A WITNESS. 


How a St. Bernard Dog Decided a Case in the 
Superior Civil Court, to the Satisfaction of 
Judge, Jury and Witnesses, is Here Related. 


About a year ago the dog: was kidnapped 
from a Revere farmer, and subsequently sold 
to a Brookline livery stable keeper for $50. 

The Revere farmer advertised, but to no 
~ rpose. Business one day took him to 

rookline. He was accompanied by his six- 
year-old daughter. 

They were driving slowly through the main 
street. Suddenly the child uttered a cry. 

“Look, pa! Oh, look! look! Carlo! Carlo!’ 

There on the green, with tail extended and 
eye dilated, his great body trembling with the 


excitement caused by that 
voice he loved, stood kid- 
napped 

“Oh, come, Carlo!’ cried 
the child eagerly. There 
was a merry bark, and the 
dog was by the side of the 
wagon in a twinkling, wag- 
ging his bushy tail and 
wont in doggish glee. 

he farmer of course took 

yossession of the dog. The 
rooklinite laid his griev- 
ance before the court. 

It took two days to hear. 
the case. 

The complainant put in . 
evidence to show that he 
purchased the dog of the 
man who reared him. On 
the other hand, the defend- 
ant described every mark 
and scar on the dog. ‘“‘I 
think I'll postpone the trial 
in order to have the dog in 
court as a witness,’’ said 
the judge. 

A deputy sheriff brought 
the canine to court the day 
following. 

“Carlo!” called the livery 
stable keeper. The dog 
only sniffed and moved 
uneasily. 

“Oh, Carlo! Carlo!” 
the farmer’s child. 
huge St. Bernard’s tail 
went round. In another 
second he was bounding 
down the corridor to his 
mistress. 

The case then was sub- 
mitted to the jury, and 
after five minutes’ deliber- 
ating the jury returned 
with a verdict for the 
farmer.— Boston Traveler. 


cried 
The 


THE MINISTER’S DOG. 
BY REV. DR. PRIME, EDITOR OF 
Christian Observer. 


My father had a small and beautiful dog 
who rejoiced in the name of Fidelity. He 
differed from other good dogs only in being 
better than others, and in manifesting some- 
thing that seemed like religious sensibility, or 
a peculiar attachment to religious places, 
people, and services. He attended family 
worship with a punctuality and regularity that 
other members of the household might well 
have imitated, and certainly did not surpass. 
If a stranger were present—and much com- 
pany visited our house—the dog’s attention 
to him was regulated by his taking the lead, 
or not, in the religious worship of the house- 
hold. If the visitor at my father’s request 
conducted the worship, the dog at once at- 
tached himself to his person, and when he 
departed the dog escorted him out of the vil- 
lage, sometimes going home with him to a 
neighboring town and making him a visit of a 
few days. If the visitor did not perform any 
religious services in the house the dog took no 
notice of him while there, and suffered him to 
depart unattended and evidently unregretted. 

Such a dog was, of course, an habitual at- 
tendant on the public services of the church 
on the Sabbath. It required extraordinary 
care to keep him at home. Shut up in a 
room he dashed through a window, and was 
at church before the family. He was once 
shut up in an outhouse that had no floor. He 
dug out under the sill of the door and was at 
church before the first psalm. In church he 
occupied the upper step of the pulpit within 
which his master ministered. He lay quiet 
during the sermon unless other dogs below 
misbehaved, in which case he left his seat, and 
after quieting the disturbance, resumed it. 
He was equally devoted to the weekly prayer 
meeting which was held from house to house, 


the appointment being announced on the 


Sabbath. He remembered the evening and the 
place, and was always present. As it was not 
agreeable to have a dog at an evening meeting 
in a private house he was confined at home. 
The next week he went early, before the family 
had thought to shut him up, and waited for 
the hour and the people. He knew the names 
of the families where the meetings were held, 
and where they lived, and could have gone to 
any of them on an errand as easily and correctly 
as a child, and the only knowledge he had of the 
i? of meeting he got as the others did, by 

earing the notice on Sunday. These habits 
of the dog were not the fruit of education. 
On the contrary, pains were taken to prevent 
him from indulging his religious preferences. 
He did not manifest a fondness for other meet- 
ings or for any individuals out of the family 
circle, except those whom he recognized by 
their habit of praying, as the people in whom 
he was specially interested. 

My father was wont to relate many other 
anecdotes of this remarkable animal, and the 
relation of them always caused his eyes to fill 
with tears. He had a strong impression that 
there was something very mysterious about 
this propensity of the dog, and being himself 
a sternly orthodox divine he never ventured 
to express the opinion that the dog had moral 
perceptions—but I always thought he believed 
sO. 


SAVED A DOG. 

Portland, Maine.—Capt. J. L. Long, of 
the Harpswell steamer Aucocisco, went out 
of his course and stopped his craft to save a 
dog he saw floating on a cake of ice. 

—Worcester Gazette. 


“Johnny,” said a father to his greedy offspring, 
‘you are like a pig. Do you know what a pig is?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ answered Johnny, “‘a pig is a hog’s 
little boy.”’ 
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Our 


Dumb 


Animals. 


PROVIDENTIAL. 


Do you believe in special providences, Mr. 
Angell? 

Answer: That there are spiritual powers 
about us which in some cases may be able 
to influence human action is a conclusion for 
which there is a vast amount of evidence. 

Take the Bible for instance. We read that 
the fervent prayer of the righteous availeth much, 
and then as we look farther we read how the 
fingers of a man’s hand wrote on the wall of 
the king’s palace at Babylon in the midst of 
a great feast, ‘‘Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,”’ 
and then how the servant of the prophet 
Elisha came to him one day in terror because 
a great host was coming to destroy the city, 
and Elisha prayed the Lord to open the eyes 
of the young man that he might see, and the 
eyes of the young man were opened, and 
behold the mountain was full of horses and 
chariots of fire round about Elisha. 

Our good mother was in Townshend, Ver- 
mont, many years ago when on a w indy day 
a fire broke out which threatened to destroy 
the whole village. There was no fire engine 
and our good mother said to some of the old 
ladies who gathered about, fearful that their 
homes would be burned to the ground, ‘“‘Come 
in here, all of you, and let us pray,’’ and while 
they were praying the wind changed and the 
village was saved. 

In the founding of our Massachusetts S. P. 

Animals there were some remarkable cir- 
cumstances. We had obtained its act of in- 
corporation, written its constitution, by-laws, 
and the laws under which it was to prosecute, 
and then the important question came, how 
to get money to enable it to carry on its work. 

Going up Washington street we passed a 
man connected with our police and it flashed 
upon our mind that this man could help us, 
so, turning, we overtook him. The result was 
that we saw our Chief of Police, the Mayor, 
the Chairman of the Police Committee of 
Aldermen who was a client of ours, and our 
City Attorney, and with their aid had seven- 
teen, picked from the whole police force of the 
city and clothed in their best uniforms, put 
under our orders for three weeks to canvass 
the entire city for funds, being the first time 
in the world, probably, that a police force was 
ever employed for any such purpose. The 
result was that with various memberships the 
sum of about thirteen thousand dollars was 
obtained to begin our work. 

Then came the starting of Our Dumb Ani- 
mals (the first paper of its kind in the world ) 
and the printing of two hundred thousand 
copies of its first number. People residing 
in Brighton had agreed to tell us of the ter- 
rible condition of animals at the Brighton 
slaughterhouses, but finally just as we were 
going to press concluded, from fear of the 
butchers, to give us no information. Just 
at the last moment as we were about going to 
press, a tall stern man came into our office 
who had been twenty years a Brighton butcher 
himself, and never known (so far as we could 
learn) to have done an act of charity before 
in his life, and joined our Society, and told us 
the terrible story of those Brighton slaughter- 
houses, which enabled us to lay the founda- 
tion of. the great abattoir that took their 
place. To people who knew this butcher it 
was almost miraculous. 

The opposition candidate for Mayor was an 
influential alderman and if he had known of 
our employing the police as canvassers would 
have stopped the whole business in an hour’s 
time. It so happened that he was about the 
last man in the city called upon for a sub- 
scription, and the canvass was completed. It 
seemed singular. 

When we had printed our two hundred 
thousand papers we wanted to send them 
into every house in Boston and wished to 
have this done by the police on their rounds, 
but all at the City Hall said that this opposing 
alderman would never consent and it was 
useless to attempt it. We started at once to 
see the opposing alderman, and first went to 
the reading room under the Old State House, 
and not finding him there rushed out with 


such violence that we almost overturned 


a gentleman passing. Apologizing, he in- 
quired how we were getting along with our 
Society, and we told him the only block now 
in the way was this opposing alderman who 
would prevent our sending our paper by the 
police to every house in Boston. The gentle- 
man at once replied that this opposing alder- 
man was his particular friend, and under con- 
siderable obligation to him in certain ways 
and that he would go down at once to his 
office and make him offer an order at the 
meeting of the aldermen that very afternoon, 
that the police should distribute our paper 
in every house in Boston, and to the astonish- 
ment of the board of aldermen at the meeting 
that afternoon, this alderman arose and 
offered the order, and our whole police was 
at once enlisted as paper carriers distributing 
Our Dumb Animals in every house. It was 
very singular. 

When we got ready to start our Bands of 
Mercy. just at the very moment when we 
were needing the right man to aid us who in 
six months we might not have been able to find, 
Judge Parmenter of our Municipal Court sent 
to us the Reverend Thomas Timmins who 
was of all men just the man we wanted. It 
was singular that just the right man should 
have come to us at just the right time. 

We could name many other little incidents 
which seemed to us at the time, singular. We 
addressed in England the directors of the 
Royal Society, urging them to start a paper 
similar to ours which we had the pleasure 
of afterwards assisting to name, The Animal 
World. The first number of that paper came 
to us at our lodgings in Paris and just as we 
opened the paper a little bird came to our 
chamber window (being the first and last 
time we recollect seeing a bird there) and 
sang its little song. It seemed singular. 

When we took lodgings near the Arc de 
Triomphe, just as we were unpacking our 
trunk, a white dove flew in at our open win- 
dow and partook of our hospitality. The 
family where we stopped thought it most 
singular. They had never heard of any such 
thing before. 

When our good mother died in Townshend, 
Vermont, we were riding horseback in New- 
ton, Massachusetts, and not knowing of her 
illness were suddenly taken so sick that we 
hurried home, got off our horse, and told our 
landlady that we did not know what was the 
matter with us but that we felt terribly. It 
was some hours before our sickness passed 
away and the next morning we learned by 
telegram that our good mother had died in 
Townshend, Vermont, just about the time 
we were so afflicted. 

The fact that with always delicate health 
and many sicknesses and hundreds of nights 
with no sleep and tens of thousands of nights 
with very little sleep we should now, in our 
eighty-fifth year, have outlived every humane 
worker we can remember at the starting of 
our Massachusetts Society, and be able now 
to be hard at work every day with a possi- 
bility of being able to do it some years longer, 
seems to us singular. 

We know that some good people (how 
many we do not know) have during many 
years been offering up prayers for the pres- 
ervation of our life. How much influence 
those prayers may have had we do not know, 
but the Bible tells us that the fervent prayer 
of the righteous availeth much. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WHY DON’T YOU GIVE MORE SPACE 
IN YOUR PAPER, MR. ANGELL, TO 
THE DOINGS OF OTHER 
HUMANE SOCIETIES? 

Answer: Our paper under its present ad- 
ministration is addressing every month per- 
haps the most important audience in the 
world, including the editors of all news- 
yapers and magazines in America north of 
fexico. It is doing a vast work not only in 


our own country, but to some extent in others, 
and it has been bringing in many donations 
to aid our two societies in carrying our their 


objects, which are “‘Glory to God, Peace on 
Earth, Kindness, Justice and Mercy to Every 
Living Cc reature, both Human and Those We 
Call Dumb.” Its most important work is to 
influence the editors of some twenty thou- 
sand publications who are talking perhaps to 
sixty millions of people and through their in- 
fluence endeavor to convert all their readers 
to thoughts and habits of mercy, and promote 
in all classes of our citizens a humanity which 
shall stand for the protection of property and 
life, prevent incendiary fires, railroad wrecks, 
dynamite explosions and every form of cruelty 
and crime. 

Now if we should attempt to print in our 
paper statistics, reports, information and 
various papers ‘about our multifarious hu- 
mane societies, nine-tenths of our papers 
would never be read by editors or others, but 
be simply thrown into the wastebasket and 
nine-tenths of our influence would be gone. 
Every State humane society should have some 
organ of its own, and the humane association 
of societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
children and animals should have a paper 
devoted to such various information and 
papers as the societies may wish to have. 

I have written Dr. Stillman, president of 
the American Humane Association, that if 
he will start such a paper I will give one hun- 
dred dollars from my own pocket towards the 
first one thousand dollars that may be sub- 
scribed, but I cannot afford to take any risk 
of publishing articles, however good, which 
might result in large numbers of our paper 
being thrown into the wastebasket by editors 
and others. GEO. T. ANGELL 


TRIED TO FORBID THE BANNS. 

A friend sends us the following interesting 
account of how Miss Hull’s pet colt inter- 
rupted her wedding in a peculiar fashion at 
Walnut Hill, Connecticut. 

The parents of Miss Nellie Hull, who was 
to become the wife of Mr. Anson Gear, thought 
it would be the thing to celebrate the wedding 
in church. The contracting parties were 
pleased with the suggestion, and preparations 
were made for an elaborate wedding. 

All the people on the Hill were invited, and all 
went. The church was beautifully decorated 
with flowers. Built over the path leading from 
the road to the church door was an awning, and 
on the ground was laid a strip of carpet. 

Miss Hull was very fond of pets, and among 
the animals on the farm she had a pet cow and 
a petcolt. Her affection for these animals was 
warmly reciprocated. Either of them would 
follow her about like a dog. Daisy was the 
name of the pet colt. It happened that Daisy 
had his eye on the preparations for the wed- 
ding last Wednesday. He stood with his head 
over the pasture bars and saw his mistress 
climb into the family carriage and drive down 
the road. A short time after, according to the 
testimony of the hired man, the colt cleared 
the bars at a bound and with tail up and heels 
in the air went down the road at a lively gait 
in the direction his mistress had taken. 

The wedding party was in the church and 
bride and bridegroom were standing before 
the minister ready to take their vows, when 
there was a commotion in the vestibule. 
Every man, woman, and child in the church 
turned towards the door just as Miss Hull’s 
colt stuck his head through the opening. 
Seeing his mistress at the altar the animal 
walked down the aisle and thrusting his head 
between the bride and bridegroom rubbed his 
nose against the bride’s shoulder, whimpering 
affectionately. 

The preacher stopped, the bride’s father at- 
tempted to drive the colt out of the church, 
but it refused to go until induced to do so by 
its mistress, who led the way. When the 
horse was outside, the door was closed to keep 
out the animal and the young woman returned 
to the altar and was married. 

When the wedding procession set out for the 
Hull residence, where refreshments had been 
spread for the guests, the colt trotted along 
by the side of the carriage in which its mistress 
rode. 
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ABBIE BEN ADAMS. 
Abbie Ben Adams, may her life be spared, 
Awoke one night and felt a trifle scared 
For on her shirt waist box, cross-legged, sate 
A Vision writing on a little slate. 
Exceeding nervousness made Abbie quake, 
And to the Vision timidly she spake: 
“What writest thou?’ The Vision looked appalled 
At her presumption, and quite coldly drawled: 
“The list of Our Best People who depart 
For watering-places sumptuous and smart.” 
“And am [ in it?’’ asked Miss Abbie. ‘‘No,”’ 
The scornful Vision said. ‘‘You’re poor, you know.” 
“I know,” said Abbie. ‘‘I go where it’s cheap; 
I can’t afford mountains or prices steep, 
But, ere you leave, just jot this item down,— 
I never leave my cats to starve in town.” 
The Vision wrote, and vanished. Next night late, 
He came again, and brought his little slate, 
And showed the names of people really best, 
And, lo, Miss Abbie’s name led all the rest. 


CAROLYN WELLS, in Practical Ideals. 


“HELLO GIRL.” 

Mrs. Gotwalts is the owner of the dearest 
little Hello Girl. She is possessed of extra- 
ordinary cuteness. When her mistress is 
engaged in writing, little Hello Girl is su- 
premely happy if permitted to sit on the desk 
by her side, and she apparently comprehends 
when told by her that she is writing to the 
mistress of some other dear little pussy. 

One day while talking through the ’phone 
to a friend, little Hello Girl butted in. The 
lady at the other end of the line heard her, 
caught on and promptly replied, which re- 
sulted in quite a little catty conversation be- 
tween pussy and the lady. Since then they 
have had many almost daily chats, and now 
little Hello Girl sits on the desk patiently 
waiting her turn at the ’phone whenever she 
observes her mistress talking. In fact she is 
ever on the alert when the ’phone bell rings, 
and looks quite disappointed when her mis- 
tress pays no attention to it. She responds 
promptly to the call of her name, Hello Girl, 
from all parts of the house, and seems par- 
ticularly happy when her mistress sings, 
“Hello little Girl, Hello.”—The Cat Journal. 


A RAILROAD CAT. 

Thousands of people have heard of the rail- 
road dog which travels so extensively over the 
country and really seems to know as much 
about trains and time-tables asa railroad con- 
ductor does, but there is a cat in Colorado 
which, although not as famous as the dog in 
question, is certainly as remarkable in its 
fondness of railroad riding. 

It was the pet of the wife of the engineer of 
a freight locomotive, and now it accompanies 
the engineer on every trip that he makes. 
When the train has to make a long wait at a 
station, the cat goes off in search of mice, al- 
ways returning when the whistle sounds, and 
at some of the junctions where numerous 
trains meet it is quite a pet. 

When the engine is running, the cat sits in 
the cab or on the coal, and as its fur is jet 
black its beauty is not greatly impaired by 
its grimy surroundings. 

Pussy must have traveled many thousands 
of miles, for it has been doing duty for several 
years, and has never been known to miss a 
trip.— Ohio Chronicle. 


PUSSY’S BIG PLAYMATE. 

Superintendent John B. Smith, of the Cen- 
tral Park menagerie at New York, the other 
day found in the rhinoceros cage his large 
black cat Snyder which had been missing for 
a week. While going through the elephant 
house in which Smiles, the old rhinoceros, is 
kept, Superintendent Smith saw the missing 
cat coiled up in the hay beside the big beast. 
The rhinoceros was licking the cat’s paw with 
its tongue. Superintendent Smith watched 
the pair for a time and tried to coax the cat 
out, but it would not leave Smiles. A keeper 
informed him that the two had struck up a 


BEAUTY AND HER BABIES. 


strong friendship in the past week, and when 
the rhinoceros was asleep the cat would fre- 
quently perch itself on Smiles’ back and keep 
watch. 

“In its native state,’ explained Superin- 
tendent Smith, ‘ta bird known to hunters as 
the rhinoceros bird, keeps watch over the 
rhinoceros when sleeping, and pecks at its ears 
to arouse it at the approach of danger. Na- 
ture, perhaps, is working on the same lines in 
bringing Smiles and Snyder together; but it’s 
a queer friendship and I shall not disturb it.”’ 

—The Alliance. 
VIVISECTION. 

From address of Prof. Theophilus Parvin, 
M.D., LL.D., of Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, before ‘‘The American Academy 
of Medicine,’’ Washington, D. C.: 

“The subject of bacteriology has, I believe, 
undue importance in professional study and 
teaching. ... May not a similar statement 
be made in regard to vivisection? My belief 
is that the value of this method of study in rela- 
tion to surgery and therapeutics has been exag- 
gerated. So far as the first department is con- 
cerned, reference will be made to abdominal 
and to brain surgery. If Mr. Tait’s statement 
is accepted—and his authority and ability 
none can justly question—vivisection has 
been an injury, not a help, to the former. His 
declarations upon this point have been posi- 
tive and frequent. One of the most recent is 
as follows: ‘Instead of vivisection having in 
any way advanced abdominal surgery, it has, 
on the contrary, retarded 1t.’ 

* * * 


* * 

“It should be remembered that great sur- 
geons have made their work intelligent and 
facile by operations upon the human cadaver; 
the glory of many of our country’s dead sur- 
geons has never been eclipsed by any of those 
now living, no matter how much time they 
have given to vivisection. 

* * * * * * 

“While it is my belief that the majority of 
vivisectors pursue their work out of ardent 
love of science, or desire to benefit humanity 
(and I trust they carefully and conscientiously 
avoid inflicting needless pain ), there are others 
who seem, seeking useless knowledge, to be blind 
to the writhing agony and deaf to the cry of pain 
of their victims, and who have been guilty of the 
most damnable cruelties, without the denuncia- 
tion by the public and the profession that their 
wickedness deserves and demands. These crim- 
inals are not confined to Germany or France, 
to England or Italy, they may be found in our 
own country.” 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
The following account of a public meeting, 
held in the Central Hall, Manchester, on 


Tuesday, February 26, appeared in The Daily 
Dispatch of the 27th:— 


From The Cat Journal, Rochester, New York. 


THE RIGHTS OF ANIMALS. 
Anti-Vivisectionists Moved to Tears. 
Many of the anti-vivisectionists who at- 
tended the Central Hall last night to protest 
against what they termed ‘the abominable 
practice’? were moved to tears at the recital 
of a speaker who had visited the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris. 

Mr. J. H. Reed, of Leeds, the speaker in 
question, told how he had seen fifty monkeys 
in one room, all suffering from horrible dis- 
eases, and all dying slowly in absolute torture. 

(Written for Our Dumb Animals.) 

We hope every reader of Our Dumb Animals will 
read this poem, by Amy Pearl Cozby, of San Marcos, 
Texas. 

POWER TO SEE. 
Before the altar in the house of God 

Fair women and brave men were bowed one day; 
Fair women at whose shrine methought the saints 

Themselves might bow to pray. 


And strong, brave men who knew their Lord and 
King, 
And murmured, “* Not my will, but thine, be done.” 
They knelt to pray for those who knew not God, 
Or love of His dear Son. 


“Oh, Father, lead them, guide them in Thy love’’— 
Thus rose to heaven with one accord their plea; 
“Oh, pity those who in the darkness move, 
And give them power to see.” 


Long did they kneel, and long their voices rose 
In earnest prayer; the while beyond the gate 
Their coaches stood, where horses—heads erect— 

Impatiently did wait. 


At length a stranger, loitering on his way, 
Came down the street—a man of sin was he— 

He heard the prayer, uttered in earnest tone— 
‘Oh, give them power to see.” 


Then cast his eye to where the horses stood 
With heads erect, held by the cruel rein. 
Ah, suffering he had known, and sympathy 

Is only taught by pain! 


He patted tenderly each silky neck, 
And loosed the reins, and set the prisoners free; 
Then glancing toward the church he murmured low, 
‘Oh, give them power to see!’ 


A “BAND OF MERCY” BOY 
MEANS BUSINESS. 

A fine looking ‘‘Band of Mercy”’ boy brings 
to our office a broken whipstock which he 
snatched out of the hand of a driver who was 
beating a horse. The whipstock had been 
broken by the driver before the boy snatched 
it out of his hand. The driver was a good 
deal larger and stronger than the boy, but 
was no match for the boy on running. 


WHO 
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In cold weather please blanket 
your horses. 


ARE COLDS CONTAGIOUS? 


In answer to the above question in Our 
Dumb Animals, we have received the follow- 
ing from a prominent Boston physician whose 
name we are not at liberty to use: 

A young man, with a severe cold, joined his 
family who were living at a cottage connected 
with a large hotel in New Brunswick. In 
about five days four members of the family had 
the disease. All were associated intimately 
with people at the hotel where the disease 
gradually spread, until there had been thirty-one 
cases. This therefore appears to be a clear 
example of contagion, for had the disease been 
caused by climatic changes a large proportion 
of the cases would have occurred about the 
same time. 

It is very unusual if ever a person takes cold 
from exposure to the vicissitudes of the 
weather. It is the artificial atmosphere of 
overheated, ill-ventilated steam cars, elec- 
trics, public buildings, offices and houses where 
one or more persons may be infecting the air 
by sneezing, coughing and ojten expectorating, 
in which most persons take cold. M. D. 


<i 


FROM “THOUGHTS FOR CHURCH 
PEOPLE.” 
By Almon A. Locke, Fairfield, Illinois. 

When Mr. Geo. T. Angell, President of the 
American Humane Education Society, was 
asked: ‘‘Why do you spend so much of your 
time and money in talking about kindness to 
animals, when there is so much cruelty to 
men?’’ Mr. Angell replied: ‘‘We are working 
at the roots. Every humane publication, 
every lecture, every step in doing or teaching 
kindness to them is a step to prevent crime— 
a step in promoting the growth of those quali- 
ties of heart which elevate human souls.” 

Mr. Angell was eminently correct in his 
answer: ‘“‘We are working at the roots.” 
The man who is fair and kind to his animals 
is more apt and inclined to be fair and honor- 
able in his dealings with his neighbor. 

We are pleading for this Humane Education 
for the sake of our boys and girls, for the sake 
of a truer and fuller happiness, for the sake of 
our homes, for the sake of a nobler manhood, 
for the sake of a better citizenship, for the 
sake of a higher civilization, a “‘live and let 
live” principle of right and fairness. 


DO CATHOLICS HELP YOU, 
MR. ANGELL ? 


Answer: We have in this morning’s mail 
an application for two hundred copies of Our 
Dumb Animals for a Catholic Sunday school, 
Two or three days ago we had an application 
from a professor in the great Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington, D.C., for information 
to aid him in preparing an account of our 
humane work. 

About a month since a Catholic lady died 
in Boston leaving in her will to us for our 
humane work ten thousand dollars. 

Some time since a great Catholic school 
sent us its kind wishes and desired us to 
believe that every child in that school was 
one of our particular friends. 

John Boyle O’ Reilly aided us many times, 
and the last time we saw him took down 
from the little shelf over his table our Auto- 
biographical Sketches, saying he always kept 
them there because he liked to read them. 

Archbishop Williams was one of our best 
friends and many of the Catholic clergy have 
been of great assistance to us in various ways. 
We could say a great many more things on 
this subject if they were necessary to show 
how Catholics have aided us. No half dozen 
clergymen in Chicago helped us so much in 
organizing the Illinois Humane Society as did 
the Catholic Bishop. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, 


Among Christmas presents don’t for- 
get the dumb animals. 


A LITTLE GIRL. 


‘Dear friends, kind women, sweet with all of inno- 
cence and truth, 

Bright, laughing maidens, flitting by in happiness 
and youth, 

Gay children, grave and bearded men, we pray you 
all give ear; 

Dear friends, kind friends, we turn to you for sym- 
pathy and cheer. 


Uphold us in our noble work, nor let us speak in 
vain 

For those too helpless to protest, too patient to com- 
plain; 

Be pitiful, be generous to help us in our need, 

And He who notes the sparrow’s fall shall surely 
bless the deed.” 


A little girl, after reading the above, sent us one 
dollar, and added, ‘‘ Have not much to give, but here 
is a mite to help you in your work. God bless and 
keep you. A Little Girl.” 


If every little girl who reads our paper 
would send us a similar amount we should be 
able to largely increase our work. 


THE SQUIRRELS AT WASHINGTON. 
“The Capitol grounds are a garden spot 
for birds and squirrels,’’ said a postman who 
crosses the great plaza to the east of the big 
building at Washington every day. “I have 
never known any place in which the birds 
and squirrels have so little fear of man as 
within these grounds. I always carry a few 
grains of corn in my pocket, and whenever I 
cross the plaza a squirrel is sure to come up 
to me to be fed. They have all learned that 
my blue uniform means something is doing 

for them and they never miss me.”’ 
—American Primary Teacher. 


What ‘Chatterer’’ says in The Boston 
Herald: 
Why encourage the senseless wholesale 


destruction of animal life? 

The abominable slaughter called ‘‘sport,”’ 
indulged in by the German Emperor, accord- 
ing to a writer in the Cosmopolitan, is no 
more exhilarating than a visit to an abattoir, 
and all one can think of, seeing the Kaiser 
half concealed behind his shooting box with 
a mechanical gun to be touched off as the in- 
nocent game is driven by him, is the slaughter- 
houses at Brighton, or those pig-killing es- 
tablishments which make Chicago famous. 
But this is modern ‘sport.’ The trembling 
deer, the “‘cultivated and preserved’’ boars, 
waiting for a bullet to strike some vital spot, 
or more likely to be only half assassinated by a 
bad shot. What a noble pastime, though not 
more so than the hunting season in our own 
Maine forests, or among the wilds of the 
Adirondacks. 

* * * * * * 


The little boy who robs birds’ nests knows 
no better unless he is told, but the man who 
creeps up to shoot an inoffensive deer, a squir- 
rel, or any other denizen of the woods, is very 
much like a murderer, because he knows what 
he is doing. 


THE CHICAGO SLAUGHTERHOUSES. 


There comes to our table a letter written 
by an English army officer, who went through 
the horrible South African war, describing 
his visit to the Chicago slaughterhouses 
which he thinks constitute about the most 
terrible sight which can be found in the 
world. The details we cannot give in this 
paper, but the only remedy we can see is in 
the wide educational work which our Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society is endeavor- 
ing to carry into all the schools of our country 
through its Bands of Mercy and otherwise. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


(For Our Dumb Animals. ) 


BAND OF MERCY CHRISTMAS HYMN. 
By URSULA TANNENFORST, of Philadelphia. 


[Tune,—“‘Glorious things of thee are spoken, Zion, 
city of our God,” which is also the air of the 
Austrian National Hymn.] 


Comrades, sing in joyful measures, 
Christmas brings its gladsome cheer; 
Now, amid our youthful pleasures, 
Backward gazing o’er the year, 
For the time receding from us, 
Friends, what record shall we find? 
Have we kept our Band's bright promise? 
Been to harmless creatures kind? 


Are our hearts with ardor burning, 
Help to give and wrongs to tell? 
For the weak and voiceless yearning, 

Guilt and cruelty to quell? 

O, may every boy and maiden, 
Stirred alike with pity, plead 
For the creatures heavy laden— 
Soldiers all at mercy’s need! 


As we chant our tuneful verses, 
Each fair gift of God recall; 
O, may He with constant mercies 
Keep our Band from sloth and fall! 
Soon from Christmas joys departing, 
Friends, let us our promise here 
Pledge anew, with hopeful starting 
For our Band's untrodden year! 


COLD WEATHER DON’TS FOR 
DRIVERS. 


1. Don’t use cold bits in cold weather. 
Your horse’s tongue is tender, and his mouth 
is formed of delicate glands and tissues. 

2. Don’t clip your horse when the mer- 
cury is at the freezing point. 

3. Don’t fail to blanket your horse when 
he stands in the cold. 

4. Don’t forget that nasal catarrh, diph- 
theria, bronchitis and other ills often result 
from exposure and the chill which follows 
suddenly checked perspiration. 

5. Don’t fail to keep your horse’s shoes 
sharp when the streets are slippery. 

6. Don’t put your horse’s feet in unskilled 
hands. Good feet are spoiled by bad shoeing. 
7. Don’t keep your horse in an overheated 
stable, then stand him for hours in a freezing 
atmosphere, and wonder why he became 
paralyzed. 

8. Don’t fail to water your horse the first 
thing in the morning, but not with ice water. 

9. Don’t load your horse too heavily when 
the streets and roads are blocked with snow. 

10. Don’t force him to back a heavy load 
over a heavy snow-bank. A shovel, with a 
little energy, will make it easier for your horse 
and your conscience. 

11. Don’t try to convince your horse that 
he is on skates when his feet strike the slippery 
asphalt. Go slow, my son. 

12. Don’t fail to oil your wagon axles. 
There is a heap of humanity in wagon grease. 

13. Don’t fail to properly shelter your 
stock from the cold, and exercise them when 
the weather is good. 

14. Don’t fail to have your horse’s teeth 
examined. Of what use is food if your horse 
can’t eat it? 

15. Don’t dock your horse’s tail. He 
needs it in winter as well as summer, and it 
was put there by a Master hand. 

16. Don’t overcheck your horse. 
curves are always graceful. 

17. Don’t forget that. there is more profit 
in coaxing a horse than in kicking him. Try 
gentleness and see how it grows on you. 

18. Don’t send anonymous complaints. “A 
Lover of Animals,’ ‘Friend to Humanity,” 
and other familiar writers, belie their title 
when they fail to send their address. Be 
manly and don’t hesitate to appear when you 
are needed for the successful investigation or 
prosecution of a case. Don’t, by your seem- 
ing cowardice, consign your complaint to the 
wastebasket. 


Nature’s 


Our Dumb 


Animals. 


CLOUD SCENERY. 


The accompanying picture reminds us of a 
most beautiful display of cloud scenery we 
once saw from the top of Mount Washington— 
the clouds stretching out underneath us like 
a great ocean, out of which the tops of the 
smaller mountains appeared like islands, and 
the sun illuminating the whole with rainbow 
hues. Since we saw that beautiful display 
we have gone over several of the much higher 
passes in Switzerland, but never saw any- 
thing in any of them so beautiful; and this 
reminds us of the first time we ever visited 
the top of Mount Washington more than 
fifty years ago. The only access to the moun- 
tain top then was on rough paths over which 
only horses or mules could climb carrying up 
passengers and food. 

We were at the Glen House, north of the 
mountains, and it had been raining for about 
a week when one morning the sky was per- 
fectly clear and everybody predicted a splen- 
did day to go up Mount Waddantee. So, 
sending our baggage round the mountains to 
the Crawford House, we started, a party of 
some half dozen. We were just half way up 
when there came on the hardest storm of the 
whole season. The rain poured down in 
torrents and the wind blew so violently that 
we had sometimes to stop and hold on to the 
bushes to gather strength. When we reached 
the top we were as thoroughly drenched as 
though we had been drawn through Boston 
harbor. We found only a rough stone build- 
ing of one large room with a roof tied on with 
cables and in that one room with the wind 
blowing so that if you stepped outside the 
door you were almost blown off your feet, we 
found about forty men and about half a dozen 
ladies who had been so unfortunate as to be 
there. The only food was cold stuff brought 
up on the backs of horses or mules, and the 
charge was four dollars a day which would be 
equivalent to at least eight dollars now. 

The only way of sleeping was in bunks 
around the edges of the room, We took a 
lower bunk immediately on arrival at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. A clergyman and 
his friend, who occupied the bunk above us, 
were rained on considerably during the night, 
and our rubbers, which we put near the head 
of our bunk, were considerably filled with 
water the next morning. Of course there was 
no thought of sleeping. In fact there could 
be no lights during much of the night on ac- 
count of ladies being there, and although we 
were in the beginning of our law practice and 
dollars were not so plenty as we should have 
been glad to have had them, yet we would 
have given a thousand dollars that night to 
anybody who could have put us down at the 
foot of the mountain. The next morning the 
landlords tried to persuade us to stay by 
suggesting that the weather might clear very 
soon, but after subjecting them to a rigid 
cross-examination our party started in the 
rain to walk, eleven miles down the other side 
of the mountain to the Crawford House, where 
on arriving we immediately went to bed and 
sent our clothing to the kitchen to be dried. 
We have been to Mount Washington several 
times since, but shall never forget our first 
night. 

We came back to Boston after a few days 
in vastly better health than when we left. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


<> 
— 


GOOD LETTER FROM A NEW YORK 
EDITOR. 


We take the following from a kind letter 
received: 


Mr. Geo. T. Angell. 

Dear Sir,—Your paper, which comes regu- 
larly to this office, is read with great interest 
by me, and has done much to make me take 
great interest in the humane side of life. It 
has made me see just how hollow and unat- 
tractive military glory is to the healthy mind 
of a sound, sensible man. Not long ago I 
thought it my highest ambition to one day 
serve my country by shooting, stabbing or 


CLOUD SCENERY FROM ‘WESTWARD THE COURSE OF EMPIRE,” 
Published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London. 


starving the young men of anotherland. But 
my purpose in life is different now, and I 
would give my congratulations with a great deal 
more sincerity to a man who drops a nickel into 
the palm oj a blind beggar than to one whose 
claim to approval is that he murdered a dozen 
good men on a field of battle. 
Respectfully yours, 
GEO. M. DOYLE. 


THE WOMEN WHO WAIT. 


He went to the war in the morning— 
The roll of the drums could be heard, 
But he paused at the gate with his mother 
For a kiss and a comforting word. 
He was full of the dreams and ambitions 
That youth is so ready to weave, 
And proud of the clank of his sabre 
And the chevrons of gold on his sleeve. 


He came from the war in the evening— 
The meadows were sprinkled with snow, 
The drums and the bugles were silent, 
And the steps of the soldiers were slow. 
He was wrapped in the flag of his country 
When they laid him away in the mold, 
With the glittering stars of a captain 
Replacing the chevrons of gold. 


With the heroes who sleep on the hillside 
He lies with a flag at his head, 

But, blind with the years of her weeping, 
His mother yet mourns for her dead. 

The soldiers who fall in the battle 
May feel but a moment of pain, 

But the women who wait in the homesteads 
Must dwell with the ghosts of the slain. 


MINNA IRVING, in Boston Pilot. 


“WERE HALF THE POWER.” 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and 
courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts. 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred! 
And every nation, that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, ‘‘Peace!”’ 


LONGFELLOW. 


“NIL DESPERANDUM"”—NEVER 
DESPAIR. 

Don’t you get discouraged sometimes, Mr. 
Angell, in regard to the future progress of 
humanity in our world? 

Answer.—Never. The suppression of the 
slave trade, the abolition of slavery, the 
growth of free government, the elevation of 
labor, the coming up of woman to equal rights 
with man, the greater care of the insane, the 
improvements in prisons and penitentiaries, 
the laws enacted and societies formed to pro- 
tect dumb beasts from cruelty, and now the 
over seventy thousand ‘‘Bands of Mercy’ we 
have already been able to establish in churches 
of all denominations, and schools of all grades, 
to train the children of our own and other 
lands in thoughts and habits of mercy—are 
all indications that the human race is moving 
upwards from a lower to a higher civilization, 
and so, with good old Faber, we say: 

Workmen of God take heart, 


“For right is right, since God is God; 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


“Say not the struggle naught availeth, 

The labor and the wounds are vain, 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 

For while the tired waves vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main.” 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


TO POLICE OFFICERS, SHERIFFS, DEP- 
UTY SHERIFFS AND CONSTABLES. 
Any police officer, sheriff, deputy sheriff 

or constable in Massachusetts, who will write 
us of some kind act or acts he has done for 
the prevention of cruelty to dumb animals, 
will receive this paper one year without 
charge. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Receipts by the M. S. P. C. A. for October, 1907. 

Fines and witness fees, $388.93. 

MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Clarence W. Jones, $30; Edward R. Wharton, $25; 
Mrs. J. H. Robinson, $10; Miss Tillie M. Whiting, 
“In memory of Beau Brummel,’’ $10; Mrs. M. F. 
Gibson, $5; Green & Hickey Leather Co., $5; Mrs. 
F. F. Lindsay, $5; Miss Lucy S. Sampson, $2.50; 
Mrs. R. L. Case, $0.50. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH. 
Geo. W. Fuller, ‘“‘A well-wisher,’’ Natick, Mrs. 
F. T. Beede, Mrs. G. A. Sanderson, Mrs. J. S. Brig- 


ham, Miss Judith Sampson, Mrs. Geo. B. Emmons, 


E. T. Albertine, C. M. Bredtt Co., J. B. Thomas, 

D.D., A. C. Peckham, M.D., Miss Maria Hicks, Mrs. 

A. M. Kirby, H. M. Wheeler, Mrs. H. F. Smith, Jr., 

Mrs. F. Stone. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

John L. Smith, Mrs. H. W. Symmes, Geo. R. 
Sands, Mrs. David G. Haskins, Mrs. G. W. Page, 
E. I. Moody, Mrs. S. Arnold, Mrs. W. H. Brigham, 
L. D. Apsley, Mrs. J. L. Lapoint, A. F. Putnam, 
Mrs. E. A. Wright, Mrs. M. J. Houghton, Mrs. Eliza 
Morse, Henry Tower, Mrs. Jos. Stratton, Miss Har- 


riet S. Brigham, B. D. Brown, Mrs. Agnes S. Cooley, 


Mrs, Lucy H. Parton, Mrs. R. B. Lewis, Mrs. W. E. 
Lamson, Dr. Thos. Tierney, J. Q. Packard, Mrs. 
L. J. Brookings, Mrs. F. E. Brigham, Miss Alice 


Wheeler, G. T. C. Holden, C. S. 
Lescarde, Josiah 5. Welch, Arthur N. Stowe, Miss 
Ethel Rawson, Mrs. Henry A. Stone, Dr. Lewis 
McAuslan, Mrs. Lilla C. Tyler, Mrs. C. L. Brewer, 
Miss Eva Hastings, Mrs. Lottie M. Keyes, Mrs. M. 
Rk. Tyler, Mrs. Arthur Hastings, Lester R. Maynard, 


Lyman, Dr. H. 


E. A. Perry, James A. Lunt, Miss Signe Erickson, 
James N. Heald, Mrs. S. H. Amsden, Miss Doris B. 


Grosvenor, John Jaynes, 
O. W. & J. E. May, G. Alston Tripp, M.D., Elsie L. 
Belisle, Mrs. Geo. F. Washburn, Mrs. Martha A. 
Roberts, Mrs. S. R. Romney, Mrs. H. N. Wheeler, 
E. C. White, Mrs. E. A. Emmerton, Thos. Sutton, 
W. W. McLeod, W. A. Long, Chas. B. Fuller, M.D., 
C. Bell, M.D., J. W. nae M.D., Edward Worcester, 


Miss Charlotte Emerson, 


M.D., J. A. Day, M.D., S. P. Strickland, M.D., J. Q. 
A. McCollister, M.D., i. C. Valentine, M.D., W. M. 
Tyler, M.D., Frank J. Plummer, M.D., W. W. Kings- 
bury, M.D., _ Jones, H. E. Abbott, M.D., F. E. 
Stone, M.D., E. Holbrook, M.D., L. M. Perkins, 
M.D., E. B. wes P. F. Tierney, E. A. Rush- 
ford, M.D., W. W. Eaton, M.D., Rev. E. H. Bying- 
ton, A. C. Lane, M.D., M. E. Champion, M.D., A, H. 
Hodgdon, M.D., E. W. Finn, M.D., S. R. Buffing- 
ton & Co., Dr. A. Babcock, Miss A. H. Borden, 
Mrs. H. B. Hall, Hon. Geo. Grime, Mrs. Geo. H. 


Hawes, W. C. Atwater & Co., J. M. Yourig, Hon. A. 


J. Jennings, J. M. Morton, Jr., Mrs. J. T. Milne, Mrs. 
C. W. Shove, Rev. J. B. Jutten, Mrs. C. T. Mason, 
Rev. E. W. Smith, Covell & Osborne Co., P. E. 
Tripp, O. S. Hawes, Chas. B. Cook, J. S. Brayton, 
Jr., Geo. F. Pope, Mrs. S. B. Chase, Mrs. J. J. 
McDonough, Mrs. A. R. Jennings, W. P. Pritchard, 
M.D., R. N. Hathaway, M. Kelly, M.D., E. C. 


Gifford, Mrs. J. N. Hargrave, W. T. Learned, M.D.., 
R. A. Wilcox, J. N. Gifford, Mrs. C. M. Hathaway, 
Miss Josephine Baker, Mrs. Joseph Baker, Rev. C. 
H. Hughes, L. W. Mason, L. N. Read, Thos. F. 
Brady, Mrs. J. P. Slade, Mrs. Mary Luscomb, Leon- 
tine Lincoln, Mrs. P. Bodge, LeBaron S. Stebbins, 
Everett B. Durfee, Frank H. Hall, Mrs. May Mc- 
Ewean, A. B. Crowell, Mrs. Lillian “34 Stanley, J. G. 
Loring, Dr. E. J. Alley, Mrs. J. T. Sheehan, Mrs. 
Cyrus H. Cook, Mrs. A. S. pot ai Mrs. Francis M. 
Skinner, Mrs. Urbane Derby, Mrs. C. R. Borland, 
Wilfred Wheeler, Geo. F. Wheeler, Mrs. Kesiah H. 


Poland, Mrs. E. C. Richardson, Charles E. Brown, 
W. Rollins Abrams, F. E. Harris, Mrs. B. W. 
Brown, Mrs. W. D. Cross, Mrs. C. A. Sawyer, Master 


Irvin Mott, Mrs. J. L. Bacon, Mrs. S. T. J. Gallivan, 
Mrs. A. J. Marshall, Mattie E. Kelsey, Mrs. Waldo 
B. Fay, Miss Harriett Ward, Miss Agnes Wyman, 
W.D.Maynard, C. M. Boutelle, Mrs. Abbie Shephard, 
D. W. Bemis, A. I. Bartlett, Dr. W. H. Bliss, Dr. 
E. L. Chase, Dr. C. I. Rich, Rev. Geo. W. Phillips, 
Miss Mary L. Norcross, Mrs. Mary S. Green, Howe 
Memorial Library, Miss Josephine Newhall, Mrs. 
W. A. Wood, Lewis Parks, Mrs. Wm. H. Lord, Mrs. 
William E. Coleman, Mrs. F. W. Friend, Mrs. D. W. 
Wilbur, Mrs. C. H. Mentzger, Mrs. S. K. Small, 
Mrs. Geo. H. Carpenter, Mrs. Anna B. Tyler, Mrs. 
W. E. Wood, Hiram S. Pinkham, Miss S. M. Bing- 
ham, A. W. Brodmerkle, Mrs. Helen E. Bartlett, 
Mrs. J. W. Pomfret, H. Bredt, Rev. J. J. O’Keefe, 
Miss Ellen Kk. Stevens, Mrs. James Cushman, W. T. 
Jenkins, Dr. J.-R. Kirby, Mrs. J. H. Bindhammer, 
Mrs. Lucy A. Brown, Dr. Walter P. Bowers, Paul R. 
Dundas, Miss Emily F. Ross, James Kennedy, 
Gordon F. Crossman, Dr. C. L. French, Rev. W. W. 
Jordan, Dr. E. W. McKay, Mrs. William Dalrymple, 
Mrs. F. H. Sawyer, W. L. Rowell, Miss L. A. Nourse, 
Thomas W. Lynch, Miss Julia A. Orr, Mrs. W. A. 
Kilburne, Mrs. H. B. Tucker, Mrs. Lucy H. Lewis, 


Entered at 


C. W. Gleason, A. 


D. Gleason, James Roberts, 
Phineas Feather, E. 


S. Corey, N. E. Cook, W. A. 
Moore, Miss Mary L. Andrews, Mrs. G. B. Howe, 
Miss M. A. Wadsworth, Thomas Taylor & Sons, 

J. Sawyer, Dr. John E. McGrath, Mrs. A. M. 
Houghton. 

The American Humane Education Society, $301. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Mrs. S. H. Wood, $5; Mrs. A. H. Knee, $3.50; 
T. F. Berkley, $3; Mrs. M. B. Langdell, $2.50; O. A. 
Chillson, $2; Mrs. M. J. Savage, $2; Mrs. C. C. 
Stuart, $2; Antoinette P. Belden, $1.50; Horace J. 
Craft, $1.25; Eau Claire Book Co., $1.25; Miss E. L. 
Wilcox, $0.75; Mrs. S. Sumner, $0.75; H. Gold- 
berger, $0.54. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Mrs. W. C. Stoddard, Mrs. E. C. Kirkland, Har- 
riet I. Turner, Mrs. B. W. Heinemann, Miss T. J. 
Stetson, W. H. Judd, Sarah F. Jackson, Miss Calla 
Harcourt, Belle L. Boutwell, Elihu B. Taft, William 
Nillson, Mrs. J. Hanna, H. C. Thatcher, M.D., W.S 
Gallagher, Rev. J. E. Dodge, Mrs. N. H. Barnes, 
Mrs. M. W. Almon, A friend, Anna C. Taylor, Sarah 
P. Flanders, Miss J. E. Chapin, Mrs. E. J. Snow. 

FIFTY CENTS EACH. 

M. E. Affleck, Hanson’s Agency, Miss I. R. Wat- 
son, Estella J. Craig, Miss Kate M. Hunt, Mrs. Clara 
A. Chase, Clara L. Boyer, Mrs. G. D. Weed, Miss 
J. B. Jeffers, Miss Abby T. Arnold, W. V. Smith, 
Frances J. Peirce, Josie H. Klenging, Ada E. Mor- 
rell, C. B. Nordhoff, Miss L. Norcross, Mrs. W. S. 
Carswell, Mrs. Ida E. Tillson, J. F. Murphy, Mrs. E. 
W. Shuler, Mrs. M. K. Hyde, Rev. John Irons, 
Rosa S. Allen, Mrs. W. P. Downing, W. G. Newton, 
Sub. News Co., Mrs. L. L. Morrison, Mrs. M. A. 
Emery, Mrs. E. L. Farnsworth, Miss M. E. Saunders, 
N. Fisher, Jackson Shaw, A. N. Crandall, Miss E. 
Cunningham, C. H. Kohlman, Clara L. Boyer, Mrs. 
R. L. Case, Miss M. Brewster, Miss M. Angus, A. H. 
Critchett, Mrs. G. S. Malone, Mrs. R. P. Cummings, 
F. B. Miller, C. Fannie Allyn, John Peterson, C. L. 
Hosmer, Mrs. E. Ward, Mrs. J. A. Laport, G. H. 
Foster, Mrs. T. H. Knowlton. 

All others, $7.06. Total, $80.10. 


Sales of Publications, $108.64. ‘Fotal, $1,234.67. 


Receipts by The American Humane Education 
Society since last report. 

Bequest (in part) from Estate of Catherine N. 
Scott, $674.73; A N. Y. friend, $100; A friend, $100; 
A Boston friend, $30; Ezra Craft, $17.50; ‘‘In mem- 
ory of our boy,” $10; Mrs. C. H. Meeker, $10; Miss 
Lucie Darrigrand, $5; M. S. Struthers, $5; Nat. 
Spencer, $5; Mrs. Eliza Felker, $2; L. S. Greene- 
baum, $2; Miss Fanny Alston, $1; Miss Mabel V. 
Carnell, $1; Samuel S. Shove, $1; Mrs. Mary Ives 
Sykes, $1; G. H. Arthur, $1; “A friend,” $1. 

Interest, $1912.16. Sales of Publications, $86.52. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 


We believe no other paper in the world 
goes, as “Our Dumb Animals’? does every 
month, to the editorial rooms of every news- 
paper and magazine in America north of 
Mexico, and we believe that no paper in 
the world is more seldom thrown into the 
wastebasket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachusetts 
clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All Massachu- 
setts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents and cashiers, 
postmasters, school superintendents, large numbers of 
writers, speakers and teachers through the State. About 
500 of the Society’s agents in almost every Massachusetts 
city and town. 

“Bands of Mercy’ 


through the State. 
scribers and others through the State. 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. Many 
newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire world. 
Large numbers of subscribers in our own and foreign 
countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy in our own 
and other countries. Members of our National Congress. 
Presidents of all American Colleges and Universities north 
of Mexico. Writers, speakers, teachers, and many others 
in various States and Territories. The editors of over 
twenty thousand American publications, including all in 
our own country and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, and 
perhaps more, are read either by editors or by their wives 


and children. 


Many sub- 
The Boston 


the Post Office in Boston, Mass., 


as second-class mail matter. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage: 


Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 

- 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
(German) . heavy paper 35 cts, 
(Modern Greek ). A paper 25 cts. 
: (Spanish) . paper 10 cts. 
*/ = (Swedish ) . paper 20 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, large, 70 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Some of New York's 400, cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 


“ 
“ “ 


cloth 25 cts., 

Beautiful Joe (at patie’ $ price ). 
New, illus. $1.25; cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 
Angell i ze Contest Recitations, 16 cts. each, postage 


paper 10 cts. 


pat 
Auschlansiatiesl Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 
mailed 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell, 2 centseach,or . 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. 
Angell—Eight of either No. or 


$2.00 per 100 


Nos., as wanted, 5 cents: twenty- 

four for 10 cents; one hundred, 25 

cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell . > _ <= 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Long- 

fellow, illustrated 


Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 


gether, or . : ‘ 5 2.00 “ 
Humane Horse Book, compiled by 
Angell, 5 cents each, or 


Humane Training and Treatment of 
the Horse, by H. C. Merwin, 1 


Care of Horses 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell Oe 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 
Angell 
The Check- rein, by Geo. T. “Angell 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides ) .20 
The Overhead Check-rein Card (two sides ) 30 ” 
How to Kill Animals Humanely  * 
Service of Merc ao 
Band of Mercy ey by Geo. T. 
ngell 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 
ymns, book form, 2 cents for 
Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold 
stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped ribbon, 4 cents; 
button, white star on blue ground, 5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band rd Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, small 


1 cent. 

Contented Information, an eight-page pamphlet, by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming So- 
cieties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. 
Angell to the National Convention of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send with- 
out cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

&®~ Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the editor, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES oy MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN 


MANE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 Po 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch . 00 
Active Annual . 10 00 Children’s... i 00 


SETTS SOCIETY 

Active Life $100 = 

Associate Life . 50 00 

Active Annual . 10 00 


MASSACHU- 


“Annual $5 00 
Branch . . 00 
Children’s i 00 


All members of the above-named Societies receive 
OUR chen: ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to GEO. ANGELL, President, or 
Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. Mass.j, 


